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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HER MAJESTY’S PRIVATE BAND. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr,—After ten years’ service, I have resigned the post of Principal 
Violoncello in Her Majesty's Private Band, which I am sorry I did not 
some time since. The many annoyances I have encountered from Mr. 
Anderson, the conductor, added to the dismissal of my brother for no 
offence. whatever, and the non-fulfilment of promises made by Mr. 
Anderson to myself, compelled me to adopt this resolution. 

To enter a little into detail, After the letter signed “Truth” had 
appeared in your journal, Mr. Anderson, without any previous appli- 
cation on my part, sent for me, and proposed himself that I should have 
£130 per annum—stating, that it was my due as Principal Violoncello— 
I agreeing, which I did, to relinquish certain outstanding engagements. 
These, of course, are now lost to me. At the same time, Mr. Anderson 
observed, that I was to consider myself entitled to £100 (instead of 
£80, to which my salary had been reduced) from the month of January, 
during which our interview took place, and that he would arrange with 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert that the salary—namely, £130— 
should be allowed forthwith. Desirous of obtaining a written promise to 
that effect, I requested, by letter, his earliest attention to the subject ; but 
never received any answer from Mr. Anderson. This silence, so 
unaccountable, and, I may say, disrespectful, after what had occurred, 
induced me, after waiting in vain nearly two months, to tender my 
resignation, which I accordingly did on the 4th instant, and it was 
accepted, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
HORATIO CHIPP. 

49, Great Portland-street, Portland Place, April 12, 1855. 


P. 8.—And furthermore, two days afterwards I received the cancel 
of my warrant, dispossessing me of per annum, to which I was 
entitled as Musician in ordinary to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 


LOHENGRIN: 
4 ROMANTIO OPERA, IN THRER ACTS, BY 
RICHARD WAGNER. 





DRAMATIS PERSON. 

Henry the Fowler, the German King. 

Lohengrin. 

Elsa von Brabant. 

Duke Gottfried, her brother, 

Friedrich von Telramund, a Count of Brabant. 

Ortrud, his wife. 

The King’s Herald. 

Saxon and Thuringian Counts and Nobles; Brabant 
Counts and Nobles; Maids of Honour; Pages; 
Vassals, Women, Serfs. 

Antwerp: First half of the Tenth Century. 

SCENE L. 


A meadow on the banks of the Scheldt, near Antwerp. The river makes a bend 
towards the background, so that, to the right, through & few trees, the eye 


open space. The Trumputers blow the royal signal. 


ie Listen! Princes, nobles, freemen of Brabant! Henry, 


the Germans’ King, has come to discuss with you, according to im- 
perial right. Do you meet his demand in peace and resignation ? 


BraBaNters. We meet his demand in peace and resignation. 

Kine Henry. (Rising.) God greet you, beloved men of Brabant ! 
I did not idly undertake this journey: I must remind you of the 
perilous condition of the Empire. Shall I first tell you the reason of 
the miseries that have so often fallen from the East upon the German 
territory? In the most distant province you ordered wife and child to 
pray: “ O Lord, protect us from the fury of the Hungarians!” It be- 
came me, the head of the Empire, however, to devise some end to such 
wild recklessness. As the prize of the contest, I gained a nine years’ 
— which I employed for the defence of the Empire; I caused forti- 

ed towns and castles to be built ; I exercised the ban in resistance. 
The truce is now at an end—the tribute refused—the foe prepares him- 
self with wild menace. It is time to defend the honour of the Empire; 
East or West, let that be the same to all! Let every land called Ger- 
man contribute its hosts, for then, indeed, no one will longer despise the 
Empire. 

Saxons ae Tuurtnatans. (Clashing their weapons.) With God, 
then, let us strike for the honour of the German Empire. 

Tue Kine. (After resuming his seat.) When I summon you, men of 
Brabant, to follow me to Mayence and take the field, with what grief 
must I witness that you live in discord without a prince! I see con- 
fusion and savage feud, and therefore conjure thee, Friedrich von Telra- 
mund—I know thee a model of every virtue—to speak, that I may 
learn the reason of these misfortunes. 

Frreprics. I thank thee, King, for coming as our judge! I tell the 
truth: falsehood is unknown to me. The Duke of Brabant was at the point 
of death, and recommended to my protection his children, the maiden 
Elsa, and the boy Gottfried. Faithfully did I watch over his youth, his 
life was the jewel of my honour. Imagine then, pot, Sey fierce sorrow, 
when I was robbed of it, Elsa one day took the boy into the wood, 
but returned without him; with false anxiety, she inquired after 
her brother, she, having accidentally strayed from him, being no longer 
able—so slie said—to find traces of him. Fruitless was all our exer- 
tion to find the lost one. When I then pressed Elsa with menaces, she 
betrayed the consciousness of her fearful guilt, by pale trembling and 
= Seized with horror for the maiden, of my own , and 

adly, I renounced the right to her hand which had been granted by 
father, and took a wife who pleased my taste—Ortrud, descendant 
of Radbod the Friesland prince. (Ontrup ‘bows to the King.) 
I now appear against Elsa von Brabant; I accuse her of her brother’s 
murder. This country, too, I claim by right, since I am the nearest 
by blood to the Duke, while my wife belongs to the race that once gave 
princes to it. Thou hearest the charge, King, judge rightly ! 

Att THE Mey. (With solemn horror.) Ah! Telramund accuses her 
of a great crime! With horror do I hear the =“ . 

Kina. What » fearful charge thou makest. How can such a crime 
be possible ? 

'RIEDRICH. My Lord, the vain maiden who, full of pride, rejected 
my hand, is a visionary. I, therefore, accuse her of a secret love. 
She, no doubt, thought that, when she had got rid of her brother, she 
would have a right, as a lady of Brabant, to refuse her hand to 
a vassal, and openly give herself up to her paramour. 

Kixe. Summon’ the accused! The trial shall begin now ! Heaven 
grant I may be endowed with wisdom! [He hangs his shield upon the 
oak. The Saxons and Thuringians plant their naked swords in the 
earth; the Brabanters lay their weapons down before them. 

Heap. (Advancing info the open space in the middle.) Shall a 
trial be held here according to might and right ? ; : 

Kye. My shield shall not protect me again until I have’ judged 
strictly and mercifully. : 

ALL THE Mew. Let not the sword return to the scabbard until 
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receive the King’s shield, there learn: justice 


HeRatp. Where you 
herefore do I call, accusingly, leafly, and 


through his decision. 
loudiy: Elsa, appeat ! 
SCENE TI. 

Enter Evsa in a white and very simple dress; a long train of her women, very 
plainly clad in white, follow her. The women remain standing in the back- 
ground, at very outside of the circle, while Ersa advances, slowly and 
abashed, into the middle of the foreground, 


Tue Men. See! she approaches, the heavily-accused one! Ha! 
how bright and pure she looks! He who dares bring so grave a charge 
against her, must indeed be certain of her guilt. 

Kina. Is it thou, Elsa von Brabant? (Etsa makes an affirmative 
gesture.) Dost thou acknowledge me thy judge? (Husa looks full in the 
Krna’s face, and again makes an affirmative gesture.) Well, then, I 
will question thee further. Art thou acquainted with the heavy charge 
against thee? (Esa perceives FRIEDRICH, starts, turns her head 
timidly away, and mournfully makes an affirmative gesture.) What 
dost thou answer to the charge? 

Esa. (Makes agesture, implying “ Nothing.”) 

Kine. Thou dost acknowledge, then, thy guilt ? 

Eusa. (After gazing vacantly, and in silence for some time.) My 
poor brother! 

ALL THE Mzn. How wonderful! What strange behaviour! 

Kine. Say, Elsa, what hast thou to confide tome? [A long pause. 

E1sa. (Gazing in a state of quiet abstraction.) Alone, in days of 
sadness, I prayed to God; I poured out the heart’s deepest sorrow in 
prayer. A sound so full burst then from my groans, and swelled 
through the air into mighty tones. I heard it echoing in the distance, 
‘a it scarcely reached my ear : my eye closed, and I sank into sweet 
sleep. 

Tue Men. (Softly.) How strange! Is she dreaming? Is she mad ? 

Kina. Elsa, now defend thyself in the presence of thy judge. 

E1sa. (Continuing uninterruptedly as before.) In the light of glitter- 
ing weapons a knight approaches; I never beheld another of such pure 
virtue. Leaning upon his sword, with golden horn at his side, he stept 
out of the air to me, worthy of the rack. With modest demeanour, he 
comforted me, I will see the knight, he shall be my champion ! 

Kineé aND ALL THE Men. (With emotion.) Heaven’s grace protect 
us, that we may clearly see who is guilty! 

Kiya. Friedrich, thou honourable man, reflect well whom thou 
accusest ! 

Friepricn.: Her dreamy mood does not deceive me; you hear, she 
is in raptures for a paramour! For that of which I accuse her, I have 
good reasons; I had sure testimony of her crime. To turn aside your 
doubt, however, by evidence, would, in truth, but ill agree with my 

ride, There do I stand, and here my sword! which of you dares do 

attle against the glory of my honour? 

Tue Brapant Nosigs. Not one of us! We only battle for thee, 

Frigpricu, And thou; King! Dost thou remember my services ; 
how I struck down the savage Dane in the fight ? 

Kine. How ill it would hecome me to allow thee to remind me of 
it! I willingly award thee the palm of highest virtue; I would not 
see country under the protection of any other. God alone shall 
at present decide in this matter ! 

At THE Men. The ordeal! the ordeal! Come! 

Kine, (Draws his sword, and plants it solemnly before him in the 
ground.) L ask thee, Friedrich, Count von Telramund! wilt thou main- 
tain thy charge in the ordeal, by a contest of life and death ? 

Frixpeicn, Yes. 

Kine. And thou, Elsa yon Brabant! wilt thou?—a champion shall 
dight for thee, for life and death, in the ordeal! 

E1sa. Yes! 

Kine, Whom hast thou chosen for thy champion? 

FRIEDRICH. (Hastily.) Listen, now, to the name of her paramour ! 

Tus Brawant, Nosres, Pay attention. 

E1sa. I will await the Knight, he shall:be my defender! Hear what 
I offer to the ‘heaven-sent, champion in return: Let him wear the 
crown in my father’s) dominions; I, shall. esteem myself happy if he 
takes my wealth ; if he cali me wife, I give him what I am! 

Tue Men. A valuable'prize, if it depended on the will of Heaven! 
Whoever fought for it, would do well to pledge a heavy stake, 

Kina. The noon-day sun is already high; it is time that the 
challenge should go forth, (HERALD. comes forward with the Four 

Trumpeters, who advance towards the four quarters of the compass, at 
the extreme boundaries of the circle formed by the.court; in this 
position they sound the challenge). 

HERALD. If anyone here has come to contend in the ordeal as 
champion of Elsa yon Brabant, let him appear! (A:long silence.) 





| heartfelt prayer of 
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Exsa. (Approaching nearer to thé’King.) ‘Beloved King, 1 me 
entreat thee, let the challenge be once.shore sounded for my knight! 
He is, doubtless, far away, and does not hear it. 

Kine. (Yo Herald.) Summon. once more''to ‘the yjudgment! (The 
Trumpeters sound again as before ; the Herald repeats the swmmons. 
Another long, anxious silence.) 

Att THE MEN. Heaven answers in gloomy silence ! 

Exsa. (Falling on her knees.) Thou borest to him my lament; ‘to 
me did he come at thy bidding. O, Lord, at present tell my knight 
to assist me in my distress! Let me see him, as I saw him; as ‘I saw 
him, let him be near me! (Those on an eminence nearest the bank of 
the river, perceive, in the distance, a skiff, drawn by a swan, gradually 
approaching, on the stream: a knight is standing in the skiff. 

THe Men, (At first a few; their number, however, keeps increasing, 
as they are nearer the bank, or gradually approach it.) Look! look! 
What a wonderful phenomenon! Is it possible! A swan—a swan is 
drawing hither yon skiff! A knight stands in it, bold and upright!— 
how his armour glitters! The eye is dazzled by its brightness. ok ! 
he comes nearer! The swan is drawing him With a golden chain! 
(The interest increases; every one leaves the foreground, and hastens 
to theback. The Kine, who from his elevated position can see what is 
going on; FrrepRicu, who listens in astonishment ; and ORTRUD, who 
looks towards the background with gloomy dissatisfaction, are the only 
persons who remain in the foreground. W1sa, who listens with a 
countenance that becomes by degrees more and more perfectly attentive 
to the description given by the crowd, and stands, as of rooted to the 
spot, appears unable to look round.) 





ROSSINI AND BRAHAM. 


[We have been requested by the illustrious father of English 
singing, to publish the following correspondence between him- 
self and the not less illustrious father of Italian song.] 


Translation. 
FROM ROSSINI TO BRAHAM, 


Most EstremMeD Joun,—I was highly delighted to make the 
acquaintance of your son Charles. Besides being a most amiable 
person, I found him possessed of a fine sympathetic voice; and 
if he makes up his mind, as I’advised him, to continue his studies 
with my friend, Signor Romani, he will, I have no doubt, main- 
tain unimpaired the high reputation of his father, with the per- 
spective of attaining the highest honours if he persevere in his 
design. Iam aware how fond a father ever is of hearing the 
opinions expressed of his son, and I hope that you will accept mine 
as the expression of my sincere appreciation, and, at the same time, 
beg of you to receive the assurance of my admiration for yourself 
and of my personal esteem. Giacuimo Rossin1. 

Florence, 17th Dec., 1854. 


FROM BRAHAM TO ROSSINI. 

In.ustRissimo Signor Rossin1,—Non mi fido tiscrivere nella 
lingua Italiana ; percioche comincio, che—Your delightful letter 
gave mé the greatest pleasure imaginable, not only for the high 
compliment paid to myself, but for — glowing eulogium on 
the voice and capabilities of my son Charles (Carlo). I sincerely 
hope he will attend to your advice as to an oracle. You have 
made the father proud and the son grateful. May the great 
Rossini—-that glorious sun of harmony and melody, at whose 
fire of genius modern composers light their torches in hopes of 


inspiration—live many years of happiness and Bo we is the 
oun Brauam. 











Sick anv Wounpep at Scutari—The Amateur Soirée, Musi- 
cale, which was given in the Hanover Square Rooms, in aid of 
the fund for the Sick and Wounded Soldiers at Seutari, was 
highly successful in its pecuniary results, The sum of £130 was 
realised. Among the donators ‘were . Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt, and General Sir de Lacy Evans. The sowée was pro- 
jected and carried out under the superintendance of Miss lize 


Barrington, to whom great credit is due. 
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VERDI AND MEYERBEER. 


WE have placed Verdi first. Some bitter and exasperated 
enemy of the composer of Zrnani has published the following 
withering satire upon him in the columns of the Morning 
Post ;— : 


Srr,—Mr. Gye’s prospectus for the season of his great lyric esta- 
blishment, whilst affording amp!e satisfaction for the remarkable assem- 
blage of talent secured, betrays a bold attempt to impose on the 

ulity of the public. I shall first dwell on the unfair manner in 
which he adverts to the illustrious composers of the two new operas 
which he promisés to produce. The public has already proclaimed as a 
breach of courtesy, the fact of giving utterance, in @ prospectus, to such 
exaggerated feelings of veneration for, and laudation of, Mr. Meyerbeer, 
whilst of Sig. Verdi, mention is made only cursorily, and in the most 
reserved and indifferent terms. If it were the intention of Mr. Gye to 
flatter the opinions of that section of the English public which does not 
sufficiently appreciate Verdi’s music, by abstaining from any encomi- 
astic allusions to his talents, he should have at least taken care not to 
wound the feelings of this composer’s numerous admirers, by likewise 
abstaining from indulging in an enthusiastic panegyric on Mr. Meyer- 
beer. The partiality thus evinced by Mr. Gye in favour of the composer 
more popular with a certain class in this country has fis y the 
censure and blame of all persons possessing proper feelings, whether 
admirers or not of the relative merits of the two composers. It is not 
within Mr, Gye’s province to influence the opinion of the public either 
in favour of or against an opera or 4 composer—let the public judge 
for themselves. Besides, it is in the highest degree disréspectful to 
Mr. Verdi, this attempt on the part of Mr. Gye to assign to him, in the 
opinion of the public, a position secondary to that which he endeavours 
to secure for Mr. Meyerbeer. Verdi’s reputation and renown abroad 
stand, at the very least, as high as Meyerbeer’s—which fact it was 
incumbent upon Mr. Gye not to disregard, and he should have been 
careful to refrain from drawing any invidious distinction between these 
two eminent men, who both, I am informed, are equally anxious to assist 
him in his praiseworthy exertions, and both are equally entitled to his 
gratitude and respect. But granted, hypothetically, that Meyerbeer 
deserves, as a composer, to be ranked higher than Verdi, I repeat that 
it is foreign to the duty of Mr, Gye to classify the relative merits of 
authors in his programme, the sole object of which should be that of 
apprising the public of the arrangements made by him for their grati- 
fication aud approval : this, however, is not the ps, fault which I regret 
to have to find with the prospectus, I have also to point out and 
correct some historical inaccuracies which sppéar in the same, incurred 
likewise with the at least apparent aim of over-raising Meyerbeer in the 
estimation of the public, to the prejudice of Verdi. Mr. Gye states 
that the success of the Htoile du Nord most certainly finds no parellel 
in the annals of the lyric drama; and that this opera has already been 
performed at # vast number of continental theatres. It would hardly 
be possible to venture on a statement more completely at variance with 
truth; it being a very well known fact that the success of the Etoile 
has been doubtful and contested, even in Paris; and very justly too, 
for, in my humble opinion, this opera reflects very little credit on the 
illustrious composer of Roberto il Diavolo and the Huguenots. The 
Etoile du Nord has only been performed in France, Belgium, and in 
one or two secondary theatres in Germany, Mr, Gye, in speaking of 
the Trovatore, has stretched his generosity to confessing that this 
epera has been represented at every principal theatre in Italy, and has, 
during the past winter, formed the chief attraction at the Italian Opera 
in Paris. ereal facts are these: that the success of the Zrovatore 
most certainly finds no parallel in the annals of the lyric drama, The 
question is not where the Trovatore has been performed, but where it 
has not been performed. With the exception of London, I think that I am 
not far from correct in stating that every metropolis, every town, every 
village in the civilised world, where an Italian opera is to be found, has 
seen and fraitically applauded the Zrovatore. The eminent Maestro 
Pacini, whilst in Paris, last winter, to superintend the production of 
his Arabi nelle Gallic, has very properly stated that “No opera in 
existence has much chance of success if performed immediately after the 
Trovatote”—« Tl — atte del Zrovatore, 8 un grande scoglio per 
tutti i Maestri.” ‘Those were his words. On the authority of a very 
accurate musical periodical of Milan, we are informed that during the 
short period since its production, the number of performances of the 
Trovatore, in all the theatres in the world, far exceeds that of all the 
four operas of Meyerbeer put together. 

This in justice to the claims of fair play and accuracy, which should 
never be made subservient to the absorbing gratification of personal 


sympathies or antipathies, A man holding a position like that of Mr. 
Gye should be superior to the temptation of becoming the instrument of 
intrigue, at the sacrifice of proper feelings and his own reputation. 
Before taking leave of you, Mr. Editor, to those who wish to under- 
stand the whimsical conduct of Mr. Gye I should recommend the 
perusal of Monsieur de Mirecourt’s biography of Meyerbeer. I beg to 
enclose my card, and remain, sir, your obedient servant, VERrras. 


Save us from our friends! What direful offence can poor 
Sig. Verdi have inflicted on this pseudonymous writer, to 
bring down upon him such an avalanche of ovérwhelming 
irony? Has he declined his libretto, or refused him a box at 
the Opera. 








A REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BEFORE MOZART. 
(Continued from page 146.) 

Wuute the learned were so busy giving Greek names to the 
Church scales, they remarked that the instrumentalists played 
in none of those scales. Whoever spoke of an instrumentalist, 
at that time, meant to designate a fiddler and a sort of handi- 
craftsman, who was not wort y to be reckoned among musicians. 
As these Pariahs in music commonly played in C major, their 
plebeian scale was entitled modo 1 o (the licentious key). 
Modo lascivo; C major! the natural key, par excellence, Is not 
the title infinitely queer! Never had Truth a sincerer eulogy 
bestowed on her with the plain purpose of degrading her. How 
pisenaatly ears, dedicated from principle to the hardest cruci- 

xions, must have been tickled with this key, which they 
branded with the epithet “ unchaste!” T shall be told that the 
composers in the improved Lydian mode had transposed this 
scale into the Fourth. Yes, but we have seen that they 
avoided, with all their might, the consequences of these normal 
scales, both as regarded the tune and nodulation; the fiddlers, 
on the contrary, gladly and willingly accepted them. Herein 
lies the difference; they sinned without shame against the 
Greek modes, without trying, through the mediation of Gaforius 
and other casuists, to reconcile themselves with this system. 
The ear found its account in it, and the highly disturbed theor 
shrieked anathema over such criminal enjoyment. “ Modo 
lascivo,” it.thundered out. Such was the spirit of the schools; 
and such, we may add, the spirit of the age. A sensual gratifi- 
eation—innocent as it was in itself—might lead into temptation, 
and arouse the Evil One, who knows how to assume ali forms, 
even that of the major scale. 

We come back to our question, which, after what has been 
recalled to mind, resolves itself. What should—what could the 
musicians make, who first strove to fulfil their calling as artists? 
Melody? But Art, as it was, offered them none, and the princi- 
ples, which guided them, made it long impdssible. Harmonic 
sequences of any value? But scales, chords, modulations, all was 
terra incognita for them, Could purely rhythmical effects be 
asked of them? Perhaps they might have found such, had they 
been composing for the drum ; but they composed for the voice ; 
and, in all music which contains more than rhythm, that—I mean 
that which produces the effect—is inseparable from the Melody. 
Surely the composers of the fourteenth century possessed none 
of the elements, whose use would have allowed them to treat 
Music as one of the forms of Poetry. The esthetic part of Art, 
which is the art itself, never entered their thought; and how, I 
ask, could it have entered? Since they were utterly destitute 
of every means of moving and of pleasing, how should they ever 
dream that pleasure and emotion are the tone and only ends of 
music? That would have been as much asto condemn themselves 
to doing nothing, and yet they had to do something. The answer 
lies in their works. oe , 4 

Music, by its compound nature, exhibits two essentially dis- 
tinct points of view, one of which, happily, never rose above the 
horizon of the middle age. Music is an art, but it is also, in the 
broadest sense of the word, a science, since it rests on calculation. 
To say nothing of the canon—with which, rationally, we do not 
allow ourselves to be much perplexed at the present day—there 
are melodic steps to be counted, rhythmical distances to be 
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measured, harmonic intervals to be spanned, multiplied passages 
to be combined, all which is expressed by numbers, Con- 
sidered under this point of view, all the problems of the 
ear resolve themselves into numerical formulas; and that 
was the side which the contrapuntists—who still were no musi- 
cians—could lay hold of, and of which they actually took posses- 
sion. To them music fully seemed a branch of practical mathe- 
matics; and as such they treated it. The example of Machault 
has shown us to what their first calculations were limited :-— 
namely, to reckoning the intervals, to distinguishing the value 
of the notes, to multiplying signs upon the lines in the different 
parts by the mingling of parallel, oblique, or counter move- 
ments. This was little. Soon the musicians comprehended that 
they must give the greatest possible expansion to the mathema- 
tical principle, the only one of value that could guide them; 
that they must invent some sort of generative rule involving an 
infinitude of calculation, which should be deep, or prepare diffi- 
culties enough, worthily to occupy the adepts of. musical science. 

Since the world began there have been probably but two ways 
of singing in chorus. Either all commenced at once, or one 
tntoned the tune as leader, and the others joined him after a 
longer or shorter pause, either in unison or in harmony. “ Might 
there not be another way than this, and might not the same 
passages, both tune and words, commence one after another in 
succession ?”—is the question that might have been raised, we 
know not where and when, by some one of the men predestined 
to discoveries—and to oblivion. <A very simple thought, to be 
sure, but one out of which three centuries were to divide their 
wisdom, and one which bears a Palestrina, a Bach, and a Mozart 
in the germ, to which three shining rings, the whole future, the 
whole welfare of music, and the chain of years are linked. Every 
one of my readers has already named the canon. 

The most immediate result of this thought was such an 
arrangement of the voices, that one seemed to flee before the 
other; for while the second repeats the words of the first, the 
first, without resting, has passed on to a new passage, which it 
leaves as soon as the voice, that is behind it,reaches the same place. 
If there be more than two voices, the third bears the same 
relation to the second, the fourth to the third, and so on. Since 
neither hastens its movement, neither lags behind, and all keep 
on in the same time, separated by uniform distances, then arises 
an emulous race towards one point of union, that is never 
reached ; this is called an endless fugue, a canon. From literal 
repetition of the subject to proper imitation, was not far. Instead 
of treating the theme thus in unison or octave, they could treat 
it in the Fourth, the Fifth, and all the intervals; instead of re- 
producing the precise melodic form of the theme upon the other 
steps of the scale, they could invert the order of the notes, of 
which it was composed, re-produce it contrarywise, and give it a 
retrograde motion ; they could begin with the end, and end with 
the beginning; they could amplify it or abridge it, compose it 
anew with notes of the longest or the shortest duration; they 
could do a thousand other things with it. I need not explain 
the rules of the canon, with which I presume the reader to be 
already familiar; but the little I have said will give some idea 
—even to those who do not know it—of the countless multitude, 
the infinite variety and the uncommon difficulties of the com- 
binations that are implied in them. Imagine the zeal with which 
the musicians caught up an invention so entirely suited to the 
ideas and the actual wants of the epoch. What an ocean of 
calculations, shoreless and unfathomable! With eyes shut, and 
ears stopped, too, of course, all hastened to plunge in. 

During a period of some two hundred and fifty years, the 
canon erected itself more and more among musicians into a 
universal and supreme law; it was the exclusive thought of their 
investigations and their striving, the only measure of their 
talents, and the condition sine gud non of their celebrity; it 
swallowed up all, not only church music, but the little there was 
of worldly music. The imprisoned thought conformed itself so 
well to this canonical slavery, that had become supreme law to 
it, that it fell into an absolute iacapacity of producing anything 
else but canons. Every melody that germinated in the head of 
& musician was worked up into acanon. Wholesome constraint, 
fortunate slavery for those who knew not how to make use of 











freedom! A little less restraint, and the musical thought of 
that time had been reduced to nothing. 

As the canon was the touchstone of the science of composers, 
so too it served to display the musical knowledge and acuteness 
of the singers. They seldom wrote the parts entirely out, but 
left the work in an enigmatical form, and commonly with a kind 
of device, containing the solution of the puzzle ; for instance: 
Trinitatem in unitate veneramur ; Nigra sum sed formosa; Con- 
crisat (retrogade, or crab-like imitation) ; Crescit et decrescit in 
diplo, triplo, etc. {imitation by amplification, or by double or 
triple diminution); Descende gradatim (probably imitation a 
second below) ; Contraria contrariis curantur. Ido not wholly 
understand the meaning of this last maxim, but I hold it to be 
not at all dangerous in music. The great Hahnemann himself 
would admit that it could not operate fatally. In this way, one 
had to be as good a mathematician to sing a canon as to compose 
one; and making music in the time of Charles the Fifth and 
Francis the First was no trifle of brain-twisting labour. In this 
way the composers avenged themselves upon the singers of their 
time, and upon the later historians, for the incredible toil which 
their trade as canonists occasioned them. 

When we look upon these master-works of patience and inge- 
nuity; these calculations, in which not the remotest account is 
made of melody and harmony; these problems, in whose solution 
we find nothing that resembles music; this toilsome labour, 
which smelled so of the lamp, of octaves and of quints, we are 
tempted to ask: “Canon, what wilt thou of me?” as a learned 
Frenchman asked of a sonata. Not being acquainted with the 
latter, I cannot say what answer it made. But as it respects 
the canon, this replies very clearly and intelligibly: “I wish 
that you should recognize in me the product of a necessar 
striving, which alone could lead art to the goal of its hig 
destiny. I demand respect and gratitude of the friends of 
music. Name to me anything great and enduring among the 
commonly so ephemeral productions of music, in which I have 
not participated largely. Rightly understood, I am the chief 
pillar of sublime ehurch music, of the grand instrumental music, 
and good chamber music; and those who would banish me 
entirely from theatrical music, thereby doom themselves to die 
young. If, to be sure, I appear ludicrous and meagre in the 
fifteenth century, the reason lies in this, that I had neither the 
support of the accord, which was scarcely known, nor of melod: 
which was not known at all. Could I dispense with their aid 
and become music by myself alone? Just as little as the gra- 
nite, the marble, the cement, and the iron, could dispense with 
an architectural plan, and put themselves together into a palace 
or a temple. So, too, what were palace and temple, if there 
were no stones, no iron, and no lime? What would the great 
architects of Harmony—Bach, Hindel, Haydn, and Mozart have 
undertaken, had not dexterous and persevering labourers for 
two centuries long been breaking out the stone quarries, exca- 
vating the mines, and selecting, hewing, shaping and matching 
the solid materials, which I, the Canon, with my imitations, my 
repetitions, my inversions, my thematic analyses, and my double 
counterpoint, present so faithfully? What would they have 
made? Pretty little summer-houses of painted wood, whose 
cornices and friezes and embellishments would have consisted of 
roulades ; fresh and shining for an hour, when fashion would 
blow over them, and every vestige of them disappear.” 

I grant that this reply of the Canon sounds somewhat 
pedantic and insolent ; it smacks somewhat of its own age, and 
there will be very many men whom it will displease in the 
present time. evertheless, the answer is, in certain points, 
correct, nay instructive; and it pains me that people, who have 
thought so much about the canon, and said so much about bad 
taste, Gothic style, Flemish barbarism, etc. have not better 
understood it. It would have shown them that musical art 
followed quite logically the course it was obliged to enter, in 
pone from canonical counterpoint to harmony, and from 

armony to melody, instead of beginning with this latter. 
Did not the languages follow the same course, after they 
had once grown up to literature? In all languages taken 
in their first es of devélopment, verses came before 
prose, and the form ruled before the thought. Every 
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where tradition and authority exercised an indegonpbly 
necessary guardianship in the infancy of the practical science 
of reason and taste, which grow up and keep even pace together. 
The development of modern languages presents, in comparison 
with musical language, a series of correspondencies which are 
not to be mistaken, whether we re; their multitude, their 

wing mutual relations, their historical and logical conca- 
tenation, or their. perfect exactness within the proper bounds 
of their analogy. The primitive and artless chant corresponds 

rfectly to the primitive and artless poetry which served 
it for a text. Counterpoint in general is the written versi- 
fication, of precisely the same age with itself, which was 
based upon combination not less difficult, not less arbitrary and 
childish, and altogether identical with its own. Of this sort are 
the final rhymes, acrostics, Leonine verses, which rhymed in the 
middle and the end, the old ballad form, the king’s song, the sonnet, 
the Sextine, and the many other different kinds of measure, in 
which the poet had to overcome ter or less difficulties; ina 
word, all the poetry, whose only merit consisted in the sur- 
mounting of difficulties; a poetry for the eyes, just as the cotem- 
porary music was only a music for the eyes. 

Ata later period, the modern tonic fugue and the contrapuntal 
style, both in their characteristics and in the time of their 
origin, reflected with equal fidelity the poetry of civilised 
nations and of cultivated languages, the versification freed 
from all burdensome and arbitrary tradition, and now only 
subject to certain simplified fundamental rules, for the mere 
end of enhancing the prosody of the idiom or of the ear. 
Finally, to exhaust entirely a comparison, whose limits appear 
of themselves, we see in our harmonic-melodic style the 
complete equivalent of that easy, pleasing, ceful and 
correct — which everywhere was the resale of the develop- 
ments of language. The melodic style knows no other laws but 
those of the pure period or sentence, without which there can 
be no music. So prose is governed only by the laws of grammar 
and of syntax, which usage has completed and improved when 
necessary, and without which one could neither speak nor 
write well. One circumstance, however, is to be remarked ; 
to wit, that of spoken prose, it is the right and oftentimes the 
duty to be prosaic. usical prose can never dispense with 
poetry ; it needs it quite as much and more than in the fugued 
= although this latter represents versification in music ; but 
what would once have occasioned a distinction, becomes to-day 
a new point of resemblance. Are we not clearly agreed that 
the prose of to-day is far more poetic than the verses of to-day ; 
and do we not see our poets turning prose-writers, that they 
may with greater ease be poets ? 

We have thus pointed out striking analogies in the effects, 
Whoever would ascend to causes, would have to seek them in 
the general history of mankind. Then he would find perfectly 
revealed the connection, which sets the seal of the century 
upon literature and the arts, which lends them a family resem- 
blance, and makes them, like their common mother, the spirit of 
the age. Our problem, as musicians, is to ascertain why things 
necessarily came to pass thus within the limits of our art. 


(To be continued.) 





Mapame AmApri—This well-known contralto singer has 
arrived in London for the season. 

Herr Reicnarpt.—This talented vocalist has arrived in 
London, for the season, after a most successful artistic tour 
through Scotland. 

Cuorr BENEVOLENT Fuyp.—There will be a meeting of several 
choirs at Eton, on the 17th inst., for the benefit of the Choir 
Benevolent Fund. Morning service :—Gibbons in F; Anthem, 
“ God is gone up,” Gibbons. The following Anthems will be sung 
after service :—“ Lord for thy tender mercy’s sake,” Farrant ; 
“O give thanks,” Tucker ; “Sing we merrily,” Child ; “O God 
- thou art my God,” Purcell ; “In thee, O Lord,” Weldon; “ God 
is our hope and strength,” Greene ; “ O be joyful,” (new Anthem), 
G. J. Elvey ; “Hallelujah,” Handel. The choirs of St. Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, the Yr a Royal, Windsor, Canterbury, 
King’s veers bs Cambridge, Oxford, etc., etc., about 100 voices in 


all, will assi 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Art length one of the anxiously expected novelties has appeared 
at the Grand-Opéra. The “ sovdey™ was not new, however, 
since it was an old friend with a new face—the old friend being 
the Prophéte, the new face Rosina Stoltz, seen for the first time as 
Fides. It is now about seven or eight years since Meyerbeer, 
hard at work on thismasterpiece, was grievously disappointed by 
the secession of Madame Stoltz from the Grand Opéra. He had 
written the part of Fides expressly for her, and his original 
intention was to make her the sister, not the mother of John of 
Leyden. The annoyance was but temporary, however, while the 
result was most satisfactory. The composer modified his first 
idea, and gave us that unequalled combination of maternal affec- 
tion and religious fervour, which Fides, the tender mother, tho 
devout and simple worshipper of God, now presents. Time has 
passed on, and the Prophéte taken its rank among the “great 
facts” of music, while most of the best dramatic singers—from 
Viardot, Alboni, and Grisi downwards—have attempted, with 
more or less success, the difficult part of the heroine. Mdme. 
Viardot was the first to essay it, and no one has ever surpassed 
her elaborate and powerful delineation. I need hardly dwell on 
the merits of that performance, which are familiar to all your 

readers ; but the scene where Fides begs for alms—* Donnez, don- 
nez pour une pauvre 4me,” and the prison scene with her son, were 
triumphs to which Mdme. Viardot and her friends may well point 
with satisfaction. I say this rather because I am no wnreasoning 
flatterer of that lady, and do not think, like some of her admirers, 
that she has but to come, see, and conquer every part she attempts. 

The long-cherished desire of Mad. Stoltz has at last been ful- 
filled, and a new representative of Fides is added to the list. 
Nothing could be more perfect than her “make up.” It was 
the true peasant woman, her face pale and worn by suffering, 
her forehead marked by deep wrinkles, her body reduced by 
fasting and prayer. She sang the prayer, “ Ah, mon fils a sois 
béni,” with exquisite simplicity, and a feeling of maternal tender- 
ness that made a profound sensation. The “Malediction,” in 
the coronation scene, was uttered with an energy and power 
that betrayed the highest qualities of the lyric tragedian ; and 
the struggle between maternal love and contempt for the im- 
postor, when he conjures her to deny her relationship, was 
depicted with remarkable force.- The prison scene, however, 
was the greatest success of Mad. Stoltz, who, applauded and 
cheered throughout, was twice called forward at the conclusion to 
receive the greetings of the audience. When Meyerbeer returns 
to Paris, he will see his favourite creation once more represented 
by an artiste of rare distinction. M.Gueymard is altogether un- 
suited for John of Leyden, besides se overtaxed. Remem- 
bering the noble simplicity with which Mario acted, and the alter- 
nate tenderness, energy, and skill with which he sang the music 
of the pretended Prophet, it was painful to witness the convulsive 
heavings and fidgetty restlesness that accompanied the efforts of 
M.Gueymard, from first to last. But I tid tay no more on this 
head; nor have I anything to add in favour of the other per- 
formers, who were below mediocrity. The ballet and mise-en-scene 
were not much more commendable. Considering that the locale 
was the Académie Impériale de Musique et de Danse, the occa- 
sion Mad. Stoltz’s first essay in an important part, and the 
opera one which has t pehon @ mine of wealth to the establish- 
ment, it was too bad that even ordinary care had not been 
bestowed on the representation. M. Crosnier must have been 
sleeping. 

The a on the Opéra budget has been presented to the 
Corps Législatif, and, as might be expected, the increased subven- 
tion—140,000 francs.a year, (£5,600)—proposed by ata 
in addition to the large annual sum already granted, is approv: 
of. The report is flattering to M. Crosnier, whom it describes a8 
uniting a feeling for art with experience and success in its culti- 
vation. Of the additional 140,000 francs, 20,000 (£800) are to be 
set aside every year for the purpose of establishing a fund in aid 
of sick and superannuated artists. Great credit is due to M. 
Crosnier for having projected so excellent a scheme. In 1850 
there were 150 performances at the Opéra, producing 914,242 
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francs, or an average of 6,530 each. In 1851 there were 
174, producing 957,458, or an average of 5,502. In 1852 
—159—962,922—6,056. In 1853—138—882,629—6,395. Taking 
the most favourable year, which brought 962,000 francs, 
and adding 680,000, the swbvention then accorded, a total will be 
realised of 1,642,000 francs. The expenses, however, were 
1,750,000 francs; so that, although the year was not considered 
a bad one, there was a deficit of upwards of 100,000 francs 
(£4,000.) I am satisfied that, under the present system, whatever 
the amount of subvention, it will not suffice, since the adminis- 
tration, knowing it has the Government at its back, is reckless 
in making engagements, and does uot pay that attention to 
details which private individuals are compelled to bestow, and 
upon which the profit and loss of every theatrical speculation 
mainly depend. The commission had embodied the following 
significant passage in its report, and all the world is at a loss to 
guess at what piece represented at the Opéra it is levelled :— 
“The committee is bound to observe that, while the stage has 
its due freedom, society also has its proper susceptibilities and 
expectations, which should be equally respected.” It was hoped 
that some favour would be shown to the unfortunate Théatre- 
Italien, which has proved so ruinous a speculation for many 
years past, and which, but for the Zrovatore, would this last 
year have been obliged to close its doors in the height of the 
season. The report, however, is silent as to this,and another man 
with more money than wit must be sought next year to enchant 
the Parisian public with the southern song. The theatre isnow 
fairly closed for the season, and the majority of the artists have 
left Paris. Mesdames Viardot and Bosio, Signori Graziani and 
Luchesi, are gone to Covent Garden; M. and Madame Gassier to 
Drury Lane ; and Madame Borghi-Mamo to the Opera in Vienna. 

The Vépres Siciliennes, by Signor Verdi, is in active and vigo- 
rous rehearsal at the Grand-Opéra, and everything seems to 
predict a first representation soon after the opening of the Exhi- 
bition, next month. Signor Biletta, an Italian, has also com- 
posed a work, which is now in rehearsal at the same establish- 
ment. The libretto, from the pen of M. Saint-Georges, is on the 
subject of La Jolie Fille de Gand, which, as a ballet, was played 
some years back in Paris and London, with considerable success. 
Malle. Damoureau-Cinti, daughter of the celebrated vocalist of 
the same names reversed, and from whom great things are 
expected, will make her début in this opera. 

At the Théatre-Francgais, M. Leon Laya’s play, Les Jeunes 
Gens—of which I sent you an account a month ago—is having 
an extraordinary run. No great success was expected, and the 
actors are more astonished than any one else at the almost 
Rachelian receipts it produces. Let me hope that, though 
tragedy has expired for a time, with the retirement of its 
great representative, the comic muse will continue to instruct 
and delight the publie who flock to the Théatre-Frangais. 

M. Théophile Gautier, for many years dramatic critic of the 
Presse, fovsakes that journal to fulfil similar duties for the 
Moniteur. He will also write weekly descriptions of the Exhi- 
bition for the Government journal. M. ueplan resumes the 
pen he has long laid aside, and succeeds M. Th. Gautier on the 
Presse. The Thé&tre des Variétés—so long a mill-stone round 
the neck of your countryman Mr. Bowes (of Cotherstone, West 
Australian, and other turf celebrities)—has at length found new 
lessees, and passed into the hands of the brothers Cogniard, who 
for many years directed the Porte St. Martin Theatre. Some 
hundred vaudevilles were yearly produced at the Variétés: their 
success was considerable, the company was good, and the situa- 
tion one of the best in Paris; but the theatre seemed doomed, 
and it was rarely that 400 or 500 francs were taken at the doors. 

Rossini is said to, be seriously ill with tertian fever. Let us 
hope that no mishap may befal this man of genius, whose pre- 
sence at the Exhibition next month, which is confidently antici- 
pated, will be one of its most memorable incidents. 





Parisian News.—Our contemporary, the Htoile Belge, informs 
us, that M. Théophile Gautier, who has just quitted the Presse, 
and joined the Moniteur, published his first fewilleton in the 
latter on the 10th. The terms given to M: Gautier are to be 
1,200 franes (£48) a month, for articles on the Rzposition Uni- 





verselle, and 1,200 francs a month for his theatrical criticisuis. 
M. Gautier made his entreé in the Presse in 1834, with his 
late friend Gérard de Nerval. For twenty years he was critic of 
the theatres and fine arts; his literary position is also well- 
known; his secession is, therefore, an event, and has given rise 
to various reports with which, however, I will not trouble you. 
The only way of explaining the matter is to consider the position 
and character of M. Gautier. Without political opinions, fantasti 
careless of what government is in the ascendant, M. Gautier will 
continue in the Moniteur what he was on the Presse—* a Turk of 
a Parisian.” This witty “Turk,” however, runs the risk of bein 
made one of these fine days Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
Nestor Roqueplan will replace him for the present in the theatri- 
cal critiques of the Presse. M. Perrin, director of the Opéra- 
Comique and of the ThéAtre-Lyrique, will resign the latter to 


‘M. Halanzier, director of the Strasbourg Theatre. 





BERLIN. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

At the Royal Opera, Herr Dorn’s Niebelungen has been 
twice repeated, to crowded houses, and may fairly be said to 
have taken its place asa stock-piece, Weber’s Zuryanthe has 
proved a great attraction—Mad. Kister sustaining the part of 
Euryanthe, and Mdlle. Johanna Wagner that of Eglantine, 
Herren Ries and Steifensand gave the last of their concerts for 
charitable purposes on Saturda . The programme was highly 
interesting. It opened with Mendelssohn’s superb oitetto (Op. 
20) for stringed instruments, in which the performers exerted 
themselves to the utmost, and succeeded so well in what was 
to them a labour of love as to bring down a storm of applause. 
The “Blumen” duet from Jessonda; the Farewell Trio and 
Quintet from Cost fun Tutte; Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata, 
Op. 81 (Les Adiewx—but rarely played here), by Herr Steifen- 
sand; Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto for the violin, by Herr Ries; 
and a Rondo brillant of Schubert, Op. 70, by the two bénéficiaires, 
were among the best things in the programme. The room was 
well filled. On the 30th ult., the Gesangverein, under the 
direction of Herr Hermann Krigar, gave a concert to an 
audience ormaponed almost entirely of musicians or musical 
amateurs, ith the exception of a Hymn for soprano solo and 
chorus, by Mendelssohn, the programme was almost new to 
the public. It comprised, among other things, Beethoven's 
elegiacal composition for chorus, and quartet of stringed instru- 
ments, Op. 118; a quartet for male voices, by Schubert; the 
“ Klostergesang,” from Byron’s Manfred; a quartet for mixed 
voices, by Schumann; and a motet, “Iste Dies,” by Cherubini. 
The audience was delighted with the performance. Musicians 
have to deplore the loss of a distinguished patroness—Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Saxe-Meiningen, 
eldest daughter of Prince Albrecht of Prussia, who was born on 
the 21st June, 183i, and especially noted for her love and talent 
for music. Her compositions, both vocal and instrumental, are 
numerous. 

Kroll’s well-known establishment, belonging to Mad. Engel, 
wife of the Director, was closed by the judicial authorities on the 
2nd inst., and a fiat of bankruptcy issued. The debts amount to 
350,000 thalers, and, during the last three-quarters of a year, not 
even the interest on the pic was paid. The daily ex- 
penses often exceeded the evening’s receipts—especially at, the 
concerts of Herren Wieniawski, Bazzini, Mdlle. Neruda, Arthur 
ge ete. 

he prices of admission were not proportioned to the ex- 
penses. Everything was sacrificed to outward appearances by 
the managers, supported by the hangers-on of the Pens and per- 
sons in the same condition as themselves. “ 's Band,” con- 
sisting of thirty-six members, under the direction of Herr Ponitz, 
has gone to Kemperhof. 

Beruin, 14th March—(From another Corres .)—M. 
Roger has just signed for a second series of performances at the 
Grand Opera. Since his last appearance at Berlin he has added 
to his rénertoire Fra Diavolo, that charming opera of Auber, in 
which all the resources of his talent are Conlayed to advantage, 
In this opera, as in almost all the others, has been 
greatly aided by the graceful and brilliant prima donna, Madame 
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Tuczek, who more than any other German voealist brings the 
best school of singing and acting to bear in French opera; and 
who with the greatest intelligence enters ectly into the 
dramaticand musical intentions of the tenor, Dividing 
with M, Roger the success of the Dame Blanche and Fra Diavolo, 
adame Tuczek was not less successful in the part of Luci 

since, by a rare union of qualities, she shines equally as a v 
and a dramatic artist. It is hoped, thanks to the talent of 
Madame Tuezek in eye as in German, we may hear, -_ the 
ensuing engagement o Roger in May, some operas ve 
not yet been produced at Berlin, 


COLOGNE. 
(From our own Correspondent,) 


Bretuoven’s Missa Solemnis in D was given on Palm Sunday, 
in aid of the sufferers by the late Rhine inundations: M. Ferdi- 
nand Hiller took immense pains with the rehearsals; and the 
orchestra, with its chorus of amateurs, as nearly reached per- 
fection as is possible in a work of such difficulty. Had the solo 
singers sustained their parts as well, there would have been 
nothing to desire. The Mass in D was written between the 
wars 1819 and 1822, and was performed, for the first time, at 

ienna on April 1st, 1824, The Ninth Symphony was written 
in the winter of 1823-24, and was also performed for the first 
time at. Vienna on May 7th, of the same year, 

On the following Tuesday, the Miannergesangverein gave a 
concert for the benefit of Arthur Na leon, at which the young 

ianist played Beethoven’s Sonata in F, Op. 10, besides some 

avura pieces. The same evening he was elected hono 

member, and presented with the diploma and medal, of the So- 
ciety. He has since played four times in the Vaudeville Theatre, 
assisted by the operatic quartet singers, Herren ‘Wilser, Krén, 
Kopka, and Koch. Herr Krén possesses as good a bass voice as 
T have heard in Cologne, and knows how to use it. They are on 
their way to London ; so I expect to hear more about them, but 
of Herr Krén in particular. 

I regret very much to announee the sudden death, from typhus, 
of Coneertmeister Franz Hartmann, of whose violin playing I 
have more than once had to make honourable mention, About 
500 of the most respectable inhabitants of Cologne attended his 
funeral ; the procession was accompanied by two military bands, 
and the Miinnergesangverein sang some chorals over the grave. 
age little known away from his fatherland, Hartmann was 
one of the first violinists of the age. I have heard Ferdinand 
Hiller say that his reading of Beethoven was not inferior to that 

Ernst, He leaves a widow and eleven children almost un- 
provided for.. As a proof of their esteem, the Concert-Gesell- 
schaft have yoted that his salary shall be continued for three 

ears, and that two concerts shall be given each year for the 
enefit of his family. 








DRESDEN. 
(From a Volunteer Correspondent.) 

We have received the following from a gentleman who pro- 
poses to become “our own Correspondent” in the south of 
Germany : 

Dresden. Royal theatre. 

The opera ,,Wordstern” from Meyerbeer has maked a excessive 
success ,in particular some Musical. pieces from Cathérine , the final in 
the 2 act, The célébrious and éstimable Composer from the ,, Robert” 
and the « Hugenottes” was celebreted with aclamations. 

The opera was study with a great care mit par ,, ticipation from the 
composer , to give in dowry with splendour & pomp , and she was lead 
out from the Singers and musicians with mach di li . Madime 
WNey-Biirde has executed the partie ,, Catherine” brilliant and with 
Virtuo soship very beautiful . and has regeived the same homage , as 
the glorious maestro, 


The above is offered as a specimen of the style of correspon- 
dence we are to expect. 








eras order to romed Venice more Pays ag a musical 
soci ing organised for serenades on the canals during the 
season when strangers go there for bathing. 





FOREIGN MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lisson.—The Minister of Finance has resorted to the novel expe- 
dient of appointing a committee of noble ladies to raise a loan of 
£12,000 to re-adorn the Opera-house for the majority of Don Pedro, 
in September next, and the Lisbon capitalists were unable to resist such 
powerful applicants, 

Srerrin.—Herr Tichatschek, the tenor, is engaged. 

Koniasserc.—Herr Richard Wagner’s Tannhduser, has been played 
here twenty-six times. 

Dussav.—The works of the new Theatre have been commenced, 
under the direction of Herr Langerhans, of Berlin, The machinery is 
entrusted to Herr H. Schumann, also of Berlin: Although the old 
theatre was burnt down as early as the 7th of March, and i tee] 

ments rendered null and void, an order was issued by the Cour 
that the artists should receive their salaries for the whole season, 

Monicu.— Weber's Fe nthe has been revived under the direction 
of Herr Lachner, with Mdlle, Schwarzbach in the principal female part. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Maine.—In consequence of the withdrawal of 
the subvention hitherto granted by the te, Herr Hoffmann has 
officially announced his intention of giving up the management of the 
theatre on the 1st of May. 

Hanover.—At the eighth and last Subscription Concert, an over- 
ture, by Herr Joseph Joachim, to Shakspere’s Henry IV., was intro- 
duced. Dr. Louis Spohr has arrived from Cassel to superintend the 
execution of his symphony in C major for two orchestras. Auber’s 
Lae des Fées is in rehearsal, and will be produced.on the birthday of 
Her Majesty the Queen. Taunhduser continues to attract. 

Lerrsic.—The Gewandhaus season has closed with its twentieth and 
last concert. The full pieces were Cherubini’s overture to Les Aben- 
cerages, and Beethoven’s symphony in B flat, Mad. Sophie Forster, 
from Berlin, made her first appearance here as vocalist, and produced 
a fayourable impression. Herr Schuloff, the pianist, performed Men- 
delssohn’s capriccio in B minor, besides several pieces of his own. 

Cracow.—Herr Staudigl has been starring for six nights. : 

Lemperc.—The approaching opera season will commence with 
Tannhduser. ; 

SrockworM.—On the occasion of the inauguration of the statue of 
Carl Johann XIV, Spontini’s Ferdinand Cortez was given with great 
magnificence. The scenery and dresses were entirely new. 








Angcpote or Mote. Racuer.—On the day of Mdlle 
Rachel’s début at the Thédtre Frangais as Camille in Les 
Horaces, after she had appeared in secondary parts elsewhere, 
without exciting much attention, I met, says M. Varennes, 
Mdlle. Mars.. “Ah!” said she to me, “did you know that we 
have a début this evening ?’—* Yes, but they say that the new 
comer is nothing extraordinary.” On the contrary, people 
competent to judge, tell me that she is full of premise. Come 
with me to see her.” ‘a * * 

We were then in her box, the third being a young gentleman 
who, possibly with the view of paying court to Mdlle. , Was 
disposed throughout the evening to be Md critical on the 

oung actress, When Camille entered, Mdlle. Mars observed 

er closely ; then, half turning to me with a slight smile and 
approving motion of her head, said, “She walks well.” This was 
praise worth having, as coming from Mars. Sabine has to address 
some words to Camille, when the latter is entering. Mdlle. 
Rachel had not opened her mouth, when Mdlle. Mars turned to 
me with a yet more cordial smile, “She listens well,” was now 
the praise. * * Camille began to reply; she had not been 
heard for many instants, when Mdlle. Mars exclaimed with an air 
of satisfaction I shall never forget, “Ah! she does not declaim ; 
she speaks.” When at last came the famous imprecation:— 

Rome, l'unique objet de mon ressentiment— 
Rome, enfin, que je hais, parcequ, elle t’ honore ;~- 

in’ place of venting one of those classical bursts of voice which 
traditionally 4 tent the house down,” the young tragedian, 
whether from fatigue or settled purpose, delive the verses 
with a dull, dogged, concentrated passion ; and the public, not 
used to the reading, failed to applaud “the point.” “Well, 
said our young gentleman, “there's no power here! She has 
pitched the part too low.” —* But, sir,” exclaimed Mdille. Mars, 
turning round impatiently, with an air of almost irritation, 
“Give her time to get power, then! Are youafraid that she 
will not get older ? t girl will grow while she is acting. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A SunscripeR To THE OpeRA.—Signor Calzolari is engaged for 
the Spring season at the Scala, in Milan. 

BricHToN ‘Canarian We shall feel obliged to our salt-water con- 
temporary if, when enlivening his columns with extracts from 
Tue MusicaL Worx, he will have the courtesy to mention the 
source whence he derives the means of giving so startling an 
interest, once a week, to his periodical. 

J. G., Lewisham.—Jt is no trouble whatever. The best informa- 
tion, and probably the music required, or some of it, may be 
obtained from Boosey anp Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oavendiish- 
Square. 

Mr. Cuartes SaLamMan.—Consuit M. Ferts’s Biographie Uni- 
verselle des Musiciens, volume 7, page 161. 

Farr Piay (Dublin.)\—We have sent for a copy of the “ Illus- 
trated London News.” Our c ondent should employ a 
solicitor, to draw up his case, and make it a little clearer. We 
cannot at present make out the connection between Herr 
Ricnuarp Waeyer and Mr. G. V. Brooke, nor that between 
Mr. G. V. Brooxx and our Paris correspondent. 

C. A. B. (Cologne.)—The Second Mass of Bertnoven has been 
performed in London both by the Philharmonic and Sacred 
Harmonic Societies. 

Ex-Acapemician.— We did not insert the programme at the time. 
It was as follows :—Part I.—Oratorio, «the Mount of Olives,” 
Beethoven, solos Misses Ellen Williams and Whyte, Messrs. 
Herberte and Walter Bolton. Part I1.—Concerto, E flat 
(1st movement), pianoforte, Miss Le Dieu, Moscheles; Air, 
“He shall feed his flock,” Miss Bignall, Handel; Fantasia, 
violin, Mr. Hart, Sainion ; Quartetto, “Sancta Mater,” Miss 
Spiller, Miss BL ew! Mr. J. F. Goodban, and Mr. Walter 
Bolton (Stabat Mater), Rossini; Serenade, pianoforte, Miss 
Webster, Mendelssohn; Aria, “Gratias agimus,” Miss 
Hughes (clarinet, Mr. F. Godfrey), Guglielmi; and Offer- 
torium, with Chorus, “Alma virgo,” Miss Ellen Williams, 
Hummel. This was the second and last concert in Tenterden 
Street, not, as our Correspondent imagines, the first. 





ANTED.—No. 1 of the Musica, Wort for 1854, 
to complete a set. It must be in good condition. 
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In anticipation of a series of papers upon Herr Richard 
Wagner, his system and his music, which are now in prepa- 
ration, we have thought it fair to give our readers some 
notion of his poetical drama. The commencement of a 
literal translation of the book of Lohengrin will be seen on 
another page. 











A PASSAGE in the criticism of a Sunday contemporary 
( The Examiner), on the second Philharmonic Concert, 
reminds us of those times when a monthly journal called 
The Harmonicon was the great oracle about musical affairs 
in England. Alluding to Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 9, the 
writer observes,— 


“Mr, Moscheles was the first to make it intelligible in this country ; 
and under the direction of Mr. Costa it maintained its character. Both 
of these skilful artists would have improved the effect of this com- 
position by curtailing the first incomprehensible movement of at least 
half its fatiguing length; but they had not courage enough to oppose 
sound judgment and pure taste to blind prejudice and partisanship.” 


We scarcely know how to characterise such utter profanity 
as this. If there is one movement in which Beethoven soars, 
not only above other composers but above himself, it is un- 
doubtedly the first allegro of the Choral Symphony. Where 


descend to suggest. The “sound judgment and taste,” 
which he coolly assumes for himself might have 
enabled him to instruct the so “blindly prejudiced partisans” 
against whom he inveighs. If they are i + and he so 
enlightened, why, instead of vituperating, does he not impart 
to them a portion of his wisdom? 

We have heard the Ninth Symphony at least twenty 
times in public, and read the score as many more, 
but never found it long, much less “incomprehensible” 
and “fatiguing.” The plan of the opening movement is 
as clear and its development as intelligible as in any 
of the other eight symphonies, and the whole hangs 
so well together, the phrases and passages flow into and out 
of each other with such perfect naturalness, while the quality 
of spontaneity is so very evident from the first bar to the 
last, that, were we inclined to such an act of barbarity, we 
should be utterly puzzled to select eight bars for excision. 
Perhaps, however, our brevity-loving contemporary will lead 
the way, and point out to uninitiated musicians, worshippers of 
Beethoven and fine music in general, the manner in which the 
shears must be used for the important operation he proposes. 
In the state of mind to which we are ordinarily induced after 
hearing the Ninth Symphony well executed we should feel 
scarcely less inclined to cut a slice from one of the canvasses 
of Raphael, to shave the head of a beautiful woman, or to ex- 
tract the teeth of a child, than to lay impious hands on any- 
thing so beautiful, innocent, and sublime. 





Since our last, two very important resignations from the 
Queen’s Private Band have taken place, viz.—that of M. 
Sainton nr violin), and that of Mr. Horatio Chipp (first 
violoncello). With the cause of M. Sainton’s secession, 
which was communicated to Col. Phipps on Tuesday, we are 
unacquainted; nor were we informed of the fact of Mr. H. 
Chipp having resigned, until Thursday, on which day an 
explanatory letter was forwarded to the office of the Musical 
World, with a request that it might be published. This 
letter, which will be found in another part of our impression, 
is manly and straightforward. While there is no evasion of 
disagreeable facts, there is no recrimination. The tone of 
gentlemanly temperance, indeed, that distinguishes it, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which it was written, is 
creditable to Mr. Horatio Chipp, and will do much to help 
his cause. 

We little expected, when we were pleading the cause of 
Mr. Edmund Chipp, who was so summarily dismissed the 
Royal service, that. we should so soon have to record his 
brother's resignation. These are significant facts, and would 
seem to insinuate “something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark.” We heartily trust, nevertheless, that all will be 
cleared up to the satisfaction of everybody, and have only 
to reiterate that, as our columns have been open to the 
brothers Chipp, so are they at the service of others who may 
be desirous of explaining away apparent anomalies. We 
need scarcely say we have no prejudice on either side, and that 
we are not even advocates, much less i As. public 
journalists, we may be said to constitute a Court of A 
where all complainants have free access, and of which those 
who are accused have equal right to take advantage. Audi, 
alteram partem. We must hear the other side, and be made 
acquainted with the whole truth, before we can presume to 
make comments of our own. 


“ An Oncanist,” who writes in that style of assumption 











it should be curtailed, the impatient reviewer does not con- 





not too uncommon with his class, tells us “he has been ex- 
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peing ese time the promised series of articles on 
organ-bui Se ee ee 
We tell him to use his eyes. For the last ten months, at 
least, the pages of the Musical World have been tolerably 
rife with the subject. But, ps, he has some pet 
object in view—some i point of information to 
gain. Does he expect instruction gratis? 

Furthermore, he most imperiously demands—“Why are 
Rea’s and Noble’s performances on the Magdalen Organ 
totally ignored, in the notice given!” We ask, first, does 
this gentleman imagine the Musical World is sustained 
solely for the purpose of furthering any views he may think 
right? If so, he may imagine an answer which we shall 
not trouble our pen to express. If not, however, we will 
reply to his question, but this solely as an act of grace, in 
which light we beg him to accept it—namely, that as to 
generalities, we do not bind ourselves to notice every organ 
that is built in England, far less every performance that may 
take place ; and that, as to particulars, when our notice of the 
Magdalen Organ was written, Mr. Cooper's was the only 
performance that had then been heard; and that, before 
an opportunity occurred for its appearance in our pages, Mr. 
Best had concluded the series rs an extraordinary display, 
of which, both on account of its indisputable merit, and 
because it was the last, we thought fit to append a short 
account to that which we had previously written. 

The next time “An Organist” has occasion to question us 
on any subject, we counsel him to consult the amenities of 
correspondence somewhat further, otherwise his letter will 
assuredly find its way, sans cérémonie, to the fire-place. 





Rorat Opera, Drury Lang.—The season, announced for 
Monday last, commences next Monday, the 16th inst. From the 
tw advertisements, we learn that the delay was occasioned, 

rstly, by the prima-donna, Madame Gassier, having been com- 
manded to sing at the Court of the Tuilleries on the evening of 
her intended departure for London, and, secondly, from illness 
occasioned by a very unpropitious across the Channel. 
The latter statement has been established by medical certificate. 


Map. Rupersporrr, the German prima-donna, is engaged at 
the Royal Italian Opera, to appear as Alice mt le Diable), 
Bertha (The P. ), Donna Anna (Don Giovanni), and in 
other parts. 

Mo.tx. Jerxr Ney, the soprano, and Konigi-Sachs-Hof-Opern- 
und meergarteay fps has arrived in London, to fulfil her en- 
gagement with Mr. Gye. 

Miss E. Jacons.—An evening concert was given by this lady, at 
Sussex, Hall on Wednesday evening week. The programme was made 
up chiefly of yocal music. The instrumental part was confided to Miss 
Tulia Woolf, who played a fantasia on the pianoforte, and Herr Van 
Heddigan, who gave a solo on the violin. Miss Jacobs sang a 
romance of Auber, a cavatina of Bishop, and a new ba 
“com expressly for her” by Mr. G. L. Plime, whom she joined 
with Herr Jon s in “This magic-wove scarf,” from the Mountain 
Sylph, She has much improved, and was deservedly applauded. The 
other singers were Mad. Weiss, Miss Isabella Moss, Miss Blanche 
- Mad. F. Inman, Messrs, Weiss, uharson, L. Davis, Fielding, 
and Miranda, who were received in a variety of morceaux with great 
favour. The concert appeared to please generally. 

Mr. Grong Tepper, gave a concert, on Tuesday evening week, in St. 
Martin’s Hall, which was filled in every part. The audience had no 
need to complain of either the quantity or quality of the music selected 
for their amusement. Mr:Tedder sang the tattle song from Oberon, and 
the ballad of “ Good bye, sweetheart,” with much effect. We have not 
space to name all the artists who assisted, suffice it they exerted them- 
selves well, Madame Weiss, in particular, was noticed for the excellent 
bs in which she rendered the grand scena from Der Freischiitz, 
and Miss Rebeeca Isaacs for her singing in two ballads, quite to the 
taste of the audience, to whom the entire concert appeared to give 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue season began famously on Thursday; the opera was 
Rossini's Conte Ory; the cast was, almost. in every reapers, 
worthy of the music; the band, so justly celebrated, maintai 
its reputation, and Mr. Costa, the conductor, his. 2 Conte Ory 
was first produced at Covent Garden at the close of last season, 
and was only given two My All musical judges heard it 
with delight; the public, however, though well pleased, did 
not accept it with the same enthusiasm. Time was when 
music was prized for its own sake—and story and scenery, 
dresses and fa hy were recognized exclusively as adjuncts, 
Now-a-day, music would seem to be a secondary consideration. 
Unless there be spectacle and stirring incident ; unless the eye 
be dazzled, the ear tickled, and the understanding excited, no 
opera succeeds. Modern composers have found this out, and 
act upon it. The dbretti of the present day are all pre 
good. Verdi and weey choose good books no less than 
Auber and Meyerbeer. Even Messrs. Clapisson and Adolphe 
Adam, “of the Institute,” reject obscure plots, and will not 
write to rambling dialogue and ill-digested incident. Herr 
Richard Wagner will have his own “books,” no others; not 
even Professor Praeger’s ———-— of Hamm. We must look 
about us, or we may “ drift,” without knowing it, into the 
“music of the future,” as the ministers into the war. 
Modern composers make good books a sine non. 
They are right, perhaps. ould that Mozart and Rossini 
had set them the example! Nevertheless, there are operas, 
composed to villainous (ibretti, the music of which, to our 
way of thinking, more than redeems the poet’s delinquencies. 
Il Conte Ory is one of these. The melodies are so fresh, flowing, 
and sparkling; the invention so inexhaustible; the instru- 
mentation so clear and finished; and the general treat- 
ment and colouring so masterly, that he must be hard to 
lease indeed, who cannot yield himself up to such a 
ora of harmonious beauty, without grumbling because 
the drama’ is a queer one. To the real lover of musi 
we hardly think a better conducted story would have afforde 
one iota of additional pleasure. But this by the way. 
Il Conte Ory is one of Rossini’a masterpieces—as a comic opera 
second only to Ji Barbiere, and, in some instances (as in the trio 
in Act 2), rising far above that true chef-d'euvre. It was the 
first complete work which the composer presented to the Grand- 
Opéra in Paris, and was produced a year before Guillaume Tell. 

e first act is in the true Rossinian comic vein, and contains 
one of his most varied, and best constructed jinales. But the 
second, in more than one instance, fortells the majesty and 
gorgeous colouring of Zell. The trio in the second act, 
on which occurs the terzetto, “Di trema e di speranza,” is (as we 
have ape one of Rossini’s most genuine inspirations. It is 
worthy of Mozart. The introduction to the second act, with the 
chorus of ladies, varied with duets for the Countess and Ragonda, 
interrupted by the storm, to which succeeds. the prayer of the 
suppositious female pilgrims (behind the scenes), is one of the 
capital morgeaus of the opera. Not less masterly is the scene in 
which the cavaliers, the Preceptor and the Count, are drinking 
and making merry in the absence of the Countess and her ladies. 
The chorus, “ Evviva l’allegria,” is as characteristic as any of the 
German people’s-songs. e aria buffa, “In quel deserto loco,” 
is inimitably comic ; and the bacc ian, “Beviam, beviam di 
cor,” exhilirating to a degree. This scene, well performed, can- 
not fail to produce an immense effect. : 

Of the performance, with the exception of the choruses, which 
were very imperfect and unsteady, we can speak in the highest 
terms. The cast was the same as last year, with one exception, 
the es of Signor Gardoni, in be é Aes Count Ory, 
for Signor Luchesi. Signar Gardoni made his appea 
on Gis onion at the Royal Italian Opera, and the character 
selected for his début, is admirably suited to him. He was 
familiar with the music of the Comte be having, ut *» re- 
member rightly, many years ago, & in tl 
at the Pr-emk Royale (now Tmperiale of Paris. 2 
Gardoni sang the music of the Count delightfully, and with 
so much effect on several occasions as to elicit the loudest marks 
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of approbation from the audience, His voice is as fresh and 
beautiful as ever, and the purity of his intonation is no less 
remarkable. He acted the part, too, with the utmost spirit and 
vivacity; while the ease of his manner and the gracefulness of 
his deportment conferred a natural charm upon the whole imper- 
sonation. 

Mdme. Bosio was received with the warmth due to an acknow- 
ledged and deserving favourite. This lady has worked her way 
slowly and surely to the highest rank amohg soprano stage 
singers, and is now indispensable to the Royal Italian Opera; 
her engagement being a sine gud non with the subscribers. How 
‘exquisitely she can sing Rossini’s music was first shown in the 
Barbiere and subsequently corroborated in Matilda di Shabran. 
Few sopranos, with a voice so flexible as that of Mad. Bosio, we 
have heard, who could sing the large and elaborate /argos of 
Rossini with such dignity of effect, and well-rounded phrasing. 
It is not alone in the florid music—of which she is so acknow- 
ledged a mistress—that Mad. Bosio excels. She is equally at 
home in cantabile, which she more than once proved on Thursday 
night. The aria d’intrata, or, more properly, aria with chorus, 
“Soffrir, penare ognora”—a true Rossinian /argo—was sung to 

erfection, while the cabaletta exhibited the greatest mastery of 

ravura passages. In the finale to the first act, Mad. Bosio had 
an arduous task, which she accomplished in a manner worthy of 
a consummate artist. In the unaccompanied septet, and in the 
elaborate divisions of the last movement, her vocalisation was 
beyond reproach. Perhaps, however, her finest effort was in the 
trio of the second act, in which she was powerfully supported 
by Mdlle. Marai and Sig. Gardoni. Mad. Bosio has not only 
confirmed, but added to her reputation, by her impersonation of 
the Comtess de Formontiel, and, more especially, by her execu- 
tion of the music. 

For the amorous page, Isoliero, we could hardly have had a 
more fitting representative than Mdlle. Marai, who—although 
lacking the semblance of a page, and not being dressed accord- 
ing to the received notions of uniform suitable to yqung aristo- 
cratic attachés—sang very charmingly, and acted with great ani- 
mation. In all the concerted music Mdlle. Marai, who is clearly 
an artist, was of infinite value. 

The part of Raimbaldo, friend of Count Ory, was sustained by 
Signor Tagliafico, in a very original and efficient manner. No- 
thing could be more truly comic—Rossinian comic—than his 
singing and acting in the aria, “In quel deserto loco,” descriptive 
of the adventures in quest of the bottle. He almost rivalled 
Lablache in rapid and voluble enunciation. Nor was Signor 
Tagliafico less valuable in the concerted pieces. In the first 
finale, more especially, not only his singing but his acting tended 
in no small degree to aid the general effect. 

In the quaint part of Ragonda, the lady with a reversed fools- 
cap for a head-dress, Madame Nantier Didiée was perfect— 
perfect both in a vocal and histronic sense ; and, notwithstanding 
the monstrous appendage alluded to, her “make-up” as Keeper, 
or Duenna of the castle, was inimitable. M. Zelger has playe 
the preceptor in more languages than one. We have seen him 
in the part when Le Comte Ory was produced, under Mr. Mit- 
chell’s management, at the St. James’s Theatre, some years ago. 
M. Zelger sang the music well in the French tongue; the softer 
Italian does not appear to have placed him in any strait. The 
character of L’Aio—an odd name enough—is an important one, 
and M. Zelger looked important. The fine bass air, “ Vegliar io 
deggio,” was given with a due pomp and gravity; and his music 
generally was carefully sung. M. Zelger invariably does his 
best in every part he undertakes; and L’Aio, the Preceptor, is 
one of his best parts. ‘ 

Of the chorus we cannot speak in terms of praise. They were 
careless in the first act, and their inaccuracy and unsteadiness 
inflicted considerable damage on the famous scene in the second, 
where the cavaliers join in the drinking song, We trust some 
improvements will be manifested to-night, when IZ Conte Ory 
is to be repeated. 

‘The band was as fine as ever, and Mr, Costa was received 
We and unanimous cheers on his appearance in the 

ra. 


The ballet divertissement, L’ Etoile, produced last season with 








so much écat, concluded the rmances. Tt was a a 
as before, by Malles. Battalini, Esper, M. Desplaces, and a v 


attractive troupe of coryphées; and, furth shad the 
vantage of Mr, W. Payne’s comie ouings The devertissement is 
'y painted moonlight by 


well put on the stage, has.a charming 
Mr. W, Beverley, while the dresses are rich and appropriate, 
and some of the young ladies oxoveaualy pretty and tempting. 

At the end of the opera, the curtain rose again after a short 
interval, and the ae oct artists of the evening, reinforced by 
Herr Formes, Signors Soldi and Polonini, appeared, to sing the 
National Anthem; whereupon the audience stood up, and the 
house presented the usual brilliant ap .. Mdlle. Marai 
sang the first verse, Herr Formes the secon 
Bosio the third. The applause was deafening. 
on Thursday, oh ye nations! y 

We were pleased to — Mr. Alfred Mellon again at his 
post as conductor of the 4 

On Thursday, Her Majesty has commanded the performances, 
and will visit the theatre in state, when Fidelio will be given 
with Mdlle, Jenny Ney as Leonora, and Tamberlik, Formes, 
Tagliafico, Luchesi, and Mdille. Marai in the other pr Their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress of the French will aecom- 
pany the Queen. Upwards of four guineas have been already 
offered for a single stall. 


MR. GEORGE CASES ANNUAL OONCERT. 


NEARLY two thousand persons assembled at Exeter-Hall, on 
Wednesday evening last, on the occasion of the above entertain- 
ment. The attractions were not afew. There was a tolerably 
efficient band; the list of vocalists oomeprigad! some of the leading 
names in the metropolis; Mr. Case, who is a favourite with the 
public, played on several instruments; and the coneert was of 
great length—a certain though a questionable temptation to the 
crowd; besides other things which need not be mentioned. 

Among the instrumental performances, which were more than 
usually plentiful, some novelties call for notice. A grand sestet 
for six performers on three pianofortes, composed expressly for 
this occasion by Herr Adolphe Gollmick, was executed by Misses 
Case and E. Antoine, Herren Ktihe and H. Bohrer, Messrs, W. 
G. Cusins and Franceseo Berger. The themes introduced in this 
dashing affair were “God save the Queen,” “Partant pour la 
Syrie,” and the Austrian national anthem, “God save the Em- 
peror.” The performance was received with thunders of ap- 
plause, the audience standing up at the introduction of the 
French and English national airs, .A better specimen, we think, 
however, of Herr Adolphe Gollmick’s: powers was the Grande 
Marche Héroique, played with great effect by the band, under the 
direction of the composer. Another performance worth speraliains 
was the Air Varié (No. 5) of De Beriot, executed by Mr. George 
Case on the violin, to the evident satisfaction of the audience 
who applauded vehemently. Mr. Frederick Chatterton also 
displayed his well-known skill in a Pn es of his own compo- 
sition on the harp; and Mr. George Case won golden honours by 
a concertina solo. Nor, indeed, must we altogether overlook a 
so-called “Grand Septet,” by Mr, R. 8. Pratten, founded on a 
French national melody, for flute, clarionet, bassoon, cornet-4 
pisians, horn, trombone, and double bass. . The executants were 

essrs, R. 8. Pratten, Lazarus, Baumann, T. Harper, C. Harper, 
Cioffi, and Howell, a powerful constellation of talent, ’ 

Of the vocal music we have only room to allude to. Miss 
Stabbach’s ballad, “The Sailor’s Grave” (very rorieg== | sung 
and unanimously encored); Mad. Anna Thillon’s “ ie” 
(encored) ; Mr. Sims Reeves’s “ What will they say” (encored— 
“My pretty Jane” substituted, and followed by the usual enthu- 
siastic demonstration); the same — “Oh ! "tis a glo- 
rious sight;” Mr. Henri: Drayton’s ‘Irish ballad; “Mo 
he’s going away’ (encored); Mrs. Sims Reeves’s “Ocean 
thou mighty monster;” Miss Stuart's “ The harp is now 
silent ;” Mdlle, Rita Favanti’s “Non piu mesta” (a brilliant 
and striking performancé, loudly applauded), and “ Ah giei 
soffre” (Ricci’s—a capital specimen. of vocalisation in another 

Village “B : 


style) ; and Mr.  Weiss’s (alt 
mnay other singers 
"une it, Mr, Case’s 








cored), There were many other sot 
which we have no space to describe. 
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numerous patrons dispersed at the end of the entertainment, 
having had a feast of harmony and a flow of tune enough to last 
them for a twelvemonth to come—say till next spring, when 
Mr. Case gives his next “ festival” in Exeter Hall, 


AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Tae fifth concert, on Monday evening week, was remarkable 
for a careful formance of Mr. Henry Leslie’s very clever 
Symphony in F, of which we have spoken more than once, and 
which began the second part. The band is now familiar with 
this work, and that they like it is evident from the zeal and 
spirit with which they perform it. The overture to Zauberflite, 
and the Wedding March from A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
were included in the first part; and the last, especially, was 
wonderfully well played by the Amateurs. The “selection” 
from the ae (we thought “selections” were abandoned) 
showed off the “solo” attainments of some of the chief mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and among these must be signalized Mr. 
Alfred Pollock, whose talent on the oboe is more strictly profes- 
sional than amateur. The overture was the epedtline and 
familiar Gazza Ladra, The vocal music was entrusted to Miss 
Manning, who sang an aria of Ricci, and Mr. Waley’s graceful 
song, “Oh, where art thou dreaming?” Mr. Henry Leslie, 
under whose guidance the band is evidently progressing, was, as 
usual, the conductor. 


AMATEUR PANTOMIMES. 

We have been requested by an Amateur Acrobat to publish 
the following letter, which has already appeared in the columns 
of a contemporary :— 

To the Editor of the Daily News. 

Srr,—It is stated in the Daily News of this day, that a pantomime 
was performed at the Olympic on Saturday evening last for the first 
time by “ amateurs.” There is no doubt you have fallen into this error 
in consequence of the same remark in the prologue spoken on Saturday. 
As the chairman of the Printers’ Dramatic Society, I beg to inform 
you that the first pantomime performed by amateurs was written by 
Mr. W. Dorrington, a compositor, and member of the Printers’ Dra- 
matic Society, and was put on the Soho boards in February, 1852, and 
that the rece ary male and female, were all connected, directly or 
indirectly, with the daily morning newspaper press.—Yours, etc., 

O. B. Cristian, 

April 2. Chairman of the Printers’ Dramatic Society, 

So that the members of the Fielding Club were not the first 
to project and carry out an amateur pantomime. Taking this, 
however, for granted, we should like to be made acquainted with 
the names of the male and female contributors to the “ mornin 
newspaper press” who combined their efforts in the “Soho” 
exhibition. 
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SapiEr’s Weirs.—The Lyceum company—minus the lessees and 
one or two more—have transferred themselves to this theatre for 
twelve nights. The pieces during the week have been Husbands 
Rejoice, The Cosy le, and Two Heads better than One. Although 
the répertoire of the Lyceum might possibly have supplied a better 
selection, the pieces are all amusing. @ qualities of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Matthews are well known, as formers in vaudeville. Then 
we have Mr. R. Roxby and Mr. F. Robinson (the latter an old stager 
here), the pretty Miss Hughes, and the bright-eyed, dark-haired 
Martha Oliver—whom we remember at the Marylebone Theatre as a 
dramatie bud, just unfolding its leaves. Mr. Phelps must secure and 
naturalise the fair exotic; she will bloom in his collection, The 
“eae ee Lamers a is Miss Talbot ? 

: .—The holiday piece, King Queer and his Daughters Three, 
is a burlesque on King Bm Although we do not think that, in this 
instance, the author has chosen his subject well, the piece is amply sup- 
sear ys point and humour. Miss Isaacs plays Cordelia, who, being 
be King re-appears as the Fool, and thus gives an account of herself to 
“In my accomplishments you'll find no flaw, 
‘ My best acquirement is—that 1 can draw.” 
And in another couplet, the fair chronicler of her own attractions, will 
by no means allow that she is plain.” These hints were received by 
the audience with iacumiieen hy oy Miss Beaumont, as. Oswald, 
The house been i i 


doubt es Pe, ; 
doubtless, have fg holiday run. oh sd (BO Wil 


prestissimo, affixed to certain 





REVIEWS. 


“ Hanpet’s Sones.” Edited by G.A. Macfarren. 

Tuts new edition of Hindel’s most popular oratorio songs is, 
valuable in more than one respect. In the first place, purity in the 
arrangement of the orchestral accompaniments—a great recom- 
eae CoN be counted on from —_ - ee as Mr. Mac- 
‘arren. the next, is pre’ some interesti 
historical and riticel Snark to Shia his initials are affixed 
From these we gain, not only an admirable appreciation of the 
intrinsic merits of the compositions, but useful hints as to the style 
of expression that should be given to each of them by singers 
together with curious information in reference to Hindel’s ori- 
ginal intentions. For instance, in the Messiah—“ Behold, and 
see,” and “ But thou didst not leave bis soul in hell”—which are 

nerally assigned to two singers, a tenor and a soprano—Mr. 

farren contends were both written for a tenor voice, and, 
with “Thy rebuke,” and “He was cut off’—the two recitatives 
which precede and follow the first—were meant by Hindel as a 
connected series to constitute a complete whole. In deference 
to this opinion, we believe, the Sacred Harmonic Society, in 
some of its recent performances, has restored the true reading 
with excellent effect. 

The air, “ But who may abide,” we are told by Mr. Macfarren, 
was composed for a contralto voice, three years after the Messiah 
was first produced. Being dissatisfied with his own original set- 
ting of the words for a bass, Handel re-set them in the form of 
an unaccompanied recitative, for the first public performance of 
the oratorio. This, however, was ultimately superseded by the 

nt well-known air, which, although it has for many years 
en invariably allotted to a bass voice, has also, at Mr. Mac- 
farren’s suggestion, been restored, by the same society, to the 
voice for which Handel had written it. Among the reasons given 
for the air being better suited toacontralto than toa bass, the term 
parts of it, is cited. Mr. Macfarren 
says that he can find no other,instance of Handel’s making use of 
that term in his music, and thence draws the inference that those 
parts of the air to which it is attached were meant to be sung 
jer than any other movement of the composer. The ground of 
this reasoning lies, of course, in the foregone conclusion that the 
contralto voice, per se, is more adapted to rapid enunciation of 
notes than the bass, which, however, it is probable many pro- 
fessors of the art of singing would dispute. In the opinion, that 
the liberty taken by singers, at the end of the first —— of 
retarding the time, by which the omission of the harmony of a 
whole bar becomes inevitable, is unwarranted, we agree with 
Mr. Macfarren; but we cannot agree with him that the air 
itself, however beautiful and varied, “is the most varied and 
beautiful in the Messiah ;” or that it is less effective for a bass 
than for a contralto voice, even admitting the assumption that 
it was composed for a contralto. 

In “ He was despised,” Mr. Macfarren suggests that, in order 
to dispense with the custom adhered to by singers of mine 
the second (“He gave his back to the smiters”), to avoi 
the effect of lengthiness, which has led to it, and to restore the 
form of air so commonly adopted by Hindel, the first part should 
be abridged in the repetition. The manner of abridgement has 
been supplied by Mr. Macfarren himself, by the simple means of 
curtailing the opening movement of three-and-twenty bars. Ob- 
jection might be to this ; but, as we have already heard 
the whole of it, not a single beauty is lost ; and, as the curtail- 
ment is made without the alteration of a note, Mr. Macfarren 
cannot be charged with any want of reverence for the text of 
Handel. This, indeed, is very different from the profane and 
unmusical proposition of the Zzaminer, in a recent number, to 
cut -" “ at least half” the first movement of yrs Choral 
Symphony. With the strong suggestion, that singers 
confine their monotonous habit of drawling out the last bar (and 
the last’noté) to the repetition of the first part, should the prof 
fered restoration be accepted, we heartily sympathise ; hardly 
so with the transposition of the air from E flat into G. 

“Comfort ye my people” is also transposed, from E into D; 
“T know that eemer liveth,” from, Einto D flat; “ How 
beautiful are the feet,” from G minor inte E minor; and “He 
shall feed his flock,” from E flat into G, With regard to the 
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latter, Mr. Macfarren has very wisely adopted the authority 
of the author’s manuscript, and printed both verses in the 
same key, instead of paca the song, according to the 
absurd custom which has prevailed, between a soprano and con- 
tralto: but he has omitted the repeats of each strain or 
section of the melody, to which we can find no objec- 
tion. In “How beautiful are the feet,” he has restored the 
second part, for which Handel himselfgsubstituted a chorus, 
set to the same words—‘Their sound is gone out’—in- 
ferring, judiciously, that when the air is detached for private 
performance there is no occasion for curtailing it. With refe- 
rence to “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” it is suggested that 
the term darghetto be translated in its literal rather than its tech- 
nical sense, on the ground that Italian definitions were thus in- 
terpreted in Hindel’s time, and that the corruption of their literal 
meanings are comparatively of modern origin. Thence we 
derive the comfortable fact, that this beautiful song should not 
be drawled out like a dirge, as is the wont of our public singers, 
without exception, and which, as Mr. Macfarren justly remarks, 
is utterly at variance with its character. 

We look forward with great interest to future numbers of 
this edition of Hiindel’s songs, which, we presume, will include 
those of other oratorios besides the Messiah. 


“New System or Scate Practice.” For the Pianoforte. 
By T. ScarsBrook. 

If the scales, as laid out by Mr. Searsbrook, are practised dili- 
gently, the pupil can hardly fail to derive benefit from them. 
The absolute novelty of the system, however, escapes our obser- 
vation. In the early exercises—which are confined to the eight 
notes of the octave—a good expedient is found for repeating 
the passage of the thumb, by taking five, six, seven, eight 
notes, and back again, alternately, until the scale is accom- 
plished. In the scales of two octaves, the two lowest and two 
highest notes (say C D, C B) are twice repeated, the object of 
which, we presume, is to give additional steadiness to the posi- 
tion of the hand, before starting and restarting; and in the 
chord exercises, the chord is first given in arpeggio, and then in 
full. The harmonised scale, with variations, although the har- 
mony is not very good—instance bar 2, which begins feebly on 
a chord of the sixth, and bar 3, ditto, to say nothing of the 
false relation between G in the treble and G sharp in the bass, 
in chords which succeed each other—is useful for practice. 
The last exercise, in F, for octaves, on the air “ Owen,” 
presented in three different keys alternately, though not a rich 
example of two-part harmony, will also be found useful. 





“Srx GERMAN VoOLKSLIEDER,”’—transcribed for the piano, by 
Adolph Gollmick. Op. 32. 

TuEsE little pieces are both useful and agreeable. M. Goll- 
mick has selected some of the prettiest and most popular of the 
national airs of Germany, which he has arranged in such a 
manner as to place them within reach (after a moderate amount 
of practice) of amateurs of average capacity. A brief intro- 
duction precedes each melody; it is then given without orna- 
ment,and afterwards varied. The Volkslieder alone would suffice to 
engage attention, since they are genuine and healthy tunes ; but 
M. Gollmick has harmonized them well, and his variations are 
ingenious without ever losing sight of the themes. The names 
of the Heder are: “Treue Liebe (7rue Love); “Wanderlied,” 
(Parting song); “Liebe und Gliick,” (Love and Happiness); 
“ Rheinweinlied,” (Rhenish drinking song); “Annchen von 
Tharau,” (Annie of Tharau); and “ Der Gute Kamrad.” (Zhe 
true friend), 

Perhaps, the most inviting of the series is “Liebe und Gliick,” 
founded on the well-known people's song, beginning :— 


fee es EEE ee ee ee 








“Du, du, liegst mir im Herzen,” ete. 
The first variation on this, in arpeggio, distributed between 
both hands, if not very novel, is 
a florid bass, is equally clever. 


3 while the second, with 
Our next fayourite is the 





“Rheinweinlied,” the melody of which, marked with the vigour 
of some of the oo sea songs, is treated by M. Gollmick with 
characteristic boldness, Perhaps the most unpretending of 
the set is the serenade (“Annchen von Tharau”). The last 
variation in this is very effective; but the third (p, 5), styled 
“ Religioso,” contains some chromatic harmony not in keeping 
with the extreme simplicity of the tune. Inthe theme of the 
“ Wanderlied,” a glimpse at Mr. John Barnett’s popular ballad, 
“ Farewell to the Mountain,” will be recognised. It is none the 


worse for that. ; 
Srx Sones, written y hg. Seamgl James Russell Lowell, 
Melopoyn, and Miss Emily Ham Music by Elizabeth Philp. 


Miss Elizabeth Philp is lucky in her poets, for, though the two 
lyrics of Longfellow, which she has set to music, are by many 
degrees the best, the others are by no means devoid of merit, 
Miss Philp, herself, has certainly the faculty of tune. Some of 
her melodies are pretty and expressive. e would instance, No. 
6, “Good night” (Longfellow), which, though simple, has a natural 
grace about it that cannot fail to charm. On the other hand, No.4, 
“The Serenade” (J. R. Lowell), with its plentiful shower of 
arpeggios in the accompaniment—not out of keeping, by the 
way—while equally unpretending, is tender and a) propriate. 
The best song, however, is No. 5, “ The Soul and the ” (Miss 
Emily Ham), which is unaffectedly touching, and would justify 
reference to Tennyson’s beautiful line— 

“The tender grace of a day that is dead.” 

About No. 2, “The Sea hath its Pearls” ge fellow again, 
and of the best), there is a sort of melancholy wildness, which 
may probably have been caught from the Irish melody, of 
which a lady of such taste as Miss Philp must neces- 
sarily be a devotee. The song, however, which is in 
D minor, is almost spoiled by the second part in the 
relative major, bordering on the common place. In No. 3, 
“Moonlight” (J. R. Lowell), there are too many A flats, 
and the melody becomes bald and monotonous. The accompani- 
ment, however, in triplets, is carefully written. No, 4, “Oh! 
had I the voice of a bird ” (Melopoyn), is too much in the senti- 
mental ballad-school of the present day to be worthy com- 
panionship with the rest, although the melody is easy and 
singable. ; 

Yor the harmony of her accompaniment, Miss Philp, who has 
evidently a nice feeling for music, should be careful to avoid con- 
secutive fifths and octaves. 


ORGAN. 


NEW ORGAN FOR PRESTBURY CHURCH, MACCLESFIELD. 

A yew organ for Prestbury Church has just been completed 
and forwarded to its destination by Mr. Walker, of Francis- 
street, Tottenham-court-road. It is a small instrument of two 
rows of keys, with but sixteen speaking stops ; but is altogether 
a very favourable specimen of its builder’s style of manufacture. 
First of all, we are rejoiced to notice that its great organ manual 
is of the legitimate pr ge ef that its downward extent 
isto CC, To this arrangement, we believe, Mr. Walker now de- 
clares himself a convert, which is distinctly a matter of congratu- 
lation to him and to the organ-loving world at large, for every 
fresh accession of opinion is so much gained to the fo side in 
that battle which, we regret to say, has yet to be ly won. 
The stops in the great organ are ten, including a 16-feet re ister, 
a four-rank sesquialtera, and trumpet. The swell extends but 
to tenor C, and has eight stops, including a mixture, cornopean, 
and oboe ; and the pedal has. but one register, an open 16-feet. 
With the limited means at his command, we do not see that the 
builder could have adopted more judicious arrangements, The 
organ certainly presents no feature of novelty, but as it was 
specially intended for church service, and with little, if any, 
view to solo-display, a certain amount of force was necessary, 
and to secure this, with a small number of stops, the minute 
of more fanciful arrangements were, we think, rightly sacrificed. 
The voicing of this instrument is, on the whole, very satisfactory. 
We must object that the keraulophon of the great organ has not 











quite the transparent thinness of tone which should individualize 
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this stop, and that the open diapason of the same manual, espe- 
cially in its upper range, was somewhat on the side of hardness 
—a quality, by the way, which is frequently, but unwisely, mis- 
taken for power; yet, on the whole, the great manual, @ grand 
cheur, is both weighty and brilliant. Further, we must felici- 
tate Mr. Walker on his improvement in those great essentials, 
reeds. The three specimens in his Prestbury organ are not yet 
quite what they ought to be—we hope and believe he will live 
to make better—but they are decidedly in advance of his pre- 
vious performances. They are even and agreeable ; their frek 
is brilliancy, and this will come with the right end in view and 
a hearty good-will for its accomplishment. We must notice a 
peculiarity in the great organ sesquialtera, which is a move in 
the right direction. This stop is of four ranks, the largest rank 
being a fifteenth, and in this order, unaltered, it proceeds to the 
C on the third treble ; from this: point it breaks gradually, 
until at the F above, the four ranks stand thus—open diapason, 
principal, twel and fifteenth. By this gam payee the 
weakest portion of a great manual—its octave and a half—is 
reinforced by pipes of greater gravity and sonority than usually 
inhabit its mixture-work,—brilliancy, meanwhile, being secured 
by the acute pitch of the notes themselves; and the effect cer- 
tainly justifies the innovation. This disposition is not altogether 
new, it having been first tried, on a more extended e, by 
Mr. Robson, in a ten-rank combination in his Newfoundland 
Organ; it is, however, at present but very little known, and is 
worthy of general adoption. 

The mechanical department of the Prestbury instrument is 
extremely creditable. The touch is, universally, crisp and 
agreeable, and the draw-stop movement firm and passably quiet. 
The position of the pedal-board, however, is very ill adapted to 
the performer's convenience, and will render rapid execution 
extremely difficult. On this point it is full time that some con- 
structive rule was universally adopted among organ-builders. 
There is no reason why the position of the pedals should not be 
as invariable as the gauge of the keys ;—at all events, from the 
absence of this uniformity, much personal discomfort arises. The 
elements to be considered in this matter are these,—-namely, the 
gauge, or distance from centre to centre, of the pedals them- 
selves; next, the vertical distance of their upper surface from 
the under-side of the lowest manual key-frame; and lastly, the 
horizontal distance, measured from the line of the performer's 
seat, of the front of the pedal sharps. At least two of the 
leading builders have, at length, fallen into something like a 
conformity of practice on these points; and, as their proportions 
are well suited to general convenience, we shall be happy to give 
them publicity if our readers request it. We will add one more 
desideratum, first su, by Mr. George Cooper,—namely, 
that the surface of the pedals should be constructed with an 
upward stop, so that their outward ends, beneath the player’s 
seat, should be an inch higher than at their entry into the case; 
and this arrangement, wherever panes, will be found wonder- 
fully to facilitate the execution of such passages as largely require 
the use of the heel. 

To return, however, to Mr. Walker:—we close our notice 
of his organ with a just compliment to his meritorious 

rsistence in the use of good metal for his pipes. 

me years ago, when, lamentably for the art of organ- 

building, a long-continued attempt was made to persuade the 
public that large and fine instruments could be constructed 
for next to ne cheapness of material, at all hazards, 
was necessarily sought, and the recognised organ-metal—a com- 
— of various proportions of tin and lead—was discarded in 

vour of an evil mechanical mixture in which lead was merel 
stiffened, to the extent necessary to support its weight, by the ad- 
dition of antimony. Sometimes this re at ta was effected by 
the Poteanes of printer’s old ype, sometimes by the direct use of 
the black oxide of antimony (the hardening element in any case), 
but the effect was the same; the pipes so made consisted simply 
of lead hardened temporarily by an improper and unscientific 
alloy with antimony. The result—and we predicted it many 
years since—is beglaning to be recognised. The antimony so 
mixed does not chemically combine with the lead; reduced by 
the heat of the melting-pot to its metallic state for a time, it 





speedily asserts its natural ay for oxygen, and, after a few 
years, stands out on the surface of the pipes in the form of the 
original black oxyde, manifest in a deep discoloration and dirt. 
which can be wiped off by a touch. Finally, pipes so made, 
must become little else than pure lead; and we Saou that this 
process is slowly but surely taking place, for frequent cases come 
under our notice in which, over and above all this discoloration, 
such pipes are found rotting into holes, and giving way in all 
directions at the solderings. organ of Father Smith, or i 
or Byfield, may be ex@mined throughout without finding a 
single instance of decay at all approaching this. Mr. Walker, to 
his credit be it said, has never fallen into this system of false 
parsimony. He makes his pipes solely of lead and tin, and, in 
the case of his reeds, the metal is sufficiently good—that is to 
say, contains so large a proportion of tin—to exhibit the charac- 
teristic on its surface. We wish other organ-builders would 
follow his example. They should remember that the instruments 
they make are not like pianofortes, to be worn out in a dozen 
years, but that at two centuries’ end they are expected to be 
fresh, alive, and vigorous; and it will be in no favourable spirit 
ofcomment on either their artist-feeling, or commercial rectitude, 
that one’s great dchildren will make proof of an English 
organ and find it in ruins. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mancuester.— (From a Correspondent.) —The Glee aad 
Choral Society gave a concert of sacred music last night in the 
Corn Exchange. The programme was composed of a selection 
from the Messiah, Leo’s double chorus, “Gloria Patri,” and the 
Dettingen “Te Deum.” The principal singers were Miss Shaw, 
Mrs. Brooke, and Mr. Inkersall (of Sheffield). Mr. Harris, of 
the Cathedral, conducted the performance; and his talented 
son, Mr. J. Thorne Harris, accompanied the choruses, etc., on 
the harmonium. We cannot give a detailed notice of the con- 
cert ; but must say that it was one of the most gratifying we 
have attended. The principals, one and all, sang with care ; 
and the chorus—which we have heard before—gave further 
proofs of an intention to become the leading Society in this part 
of the country. The musical union in queens may be regarded 
as a Phoenix sprung from the ashes of the old “Hargreaves,” 
and as the germ of a choral association which, under the aus- 

ices of so able a director as Mr. Harris, will once more revive 
in Manchester that sacred flame which had well nigh been 
extinct.—The theatre has been crowded during Easter week, 
owing to the attraction of Mr. Charles Mathews, who has been 
playing some of his best characters, There is no greater 
favourite among Manchester playgoers than this gentleman. 
Whenever his name is announced, the theatre is crammed.— 
Signor Curci, who is about to leave Manchester for Italy, gave a 
farewell concert, chiefly vocal, on “ayers Sb heaaig at the Town 
Hall, Chorlton-upon-Medlock. The vocalists were, for the most 
part, amateur friends of the Signor, assisted by Miss Arm- 
strong, and Mr. Hecht as solo pianist, the programme onetving 
some popular morgeaur of the Italian school.—A concert in ai 
of the Patriotic Fund took place on Saturday evening at the 
Theatre Royal, by permission of Mr. Knowles, under the patro- 
nage of Sir es Smith, the Officers of the 3rd Light Dragoons 
and 5ist Light Infantry, and the Mayors of Manchester and 
Salford. All the resident professors, with few exceptions, includ- 
ing the Lancashire Choral Union and the bands of the regiments 
now stationed in Manchester, volunteered their services. The 
concert was under the direction of Messrs. Loder and Banks. 
The singers were Miss Armstrong, who is becoming a great 
favourite with the Manchester people, and Mrs. Flinn, who was 
labouring under a severe indisposition. The Lancashire Choral 
Union, and a small band, assisted. The receipts, amounting to 
about £60, were handed over to the Fund. 

Oxrorp.—A concert was given here, at the Town oars 8 
the 10th inst., by Mr. George Tedder, which was well at , 
and much enjoyed by the audience. Miss Grace Alleyne, Miss 
Lizzy Stuart, Signor Ouorati, Mr. F. Archer (pianoforte), and 
Mr. George Lake (concertina and conductor), were engaged, 
Miss Stuart was encored in several pieces; Miss Alleyne sang 
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well, and was well received ; Mr. George Tedder was encored 
in two songs ; and Mr. Archer display , as a pianist. 

Lrverroot.—Mr. Thomas’s Saturda Morning Concerts pro- 
gress. As the summer advances, Mr. Thomas evidently expects 
a larger share of public patronage; and from next week he 
intends to give a concert every riday night, in addition. -He 
will thus address himself to a larger circle; and we trust he 
may meet with the success his spirit and talent so well merit. 
He has done much for music in Liverpool. 

Worcester. — The usual weekly concert of the Madri ; 
Union was given at the Natural History Room, on Mon 
evening. A selection from the Messiah was performed, followed 
by a miscellaneous selection of madrigals pot lees. The atten- 
dance was but limited. Mr. Cooper and Mrs, eBvins were the 
vocalists, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mss BLANCHE CAPILL (Pupil of Louis Leo—Voice, 
Mezzo-Soprano), Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River- 
— Islington, where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be 








M® and MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg to 
announce that they have removed to 131z, Oxford-street. 


M® LAND begs to announce his Removal to 12, Hinde- 


street, Manchester-square. 








ME. and MRS. ALFRED GILBERT and MISS 

COLE to announce that their First Performance of Classical Chamber 
Music will take pi at the Willis’ Rooms, on Monday, May 7th, at Half-past = 
o’clock. Subscriptions to the series of three, One Guinea. Triple hee yo) 
Guinea. Subscribers extra tickets, Seven Shillings each. To be obtained of Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, 18, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


O COUNTRY PROFESSORS.—An Associate and 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, who has been several 5 ays 
engaged at the Philharmonic Societies, Royal Italian Opera, &c., and ae a 
moderate practice as a Teacher of the Piano and Harmony, is d sit 





ROYAL Ea, OPERA, 


DRURY LANE. 


[THE DIRECTORS have the be potent to announce that 
MADAME epee who in nat in Paris did 
not arrive in London unti make her firat 4 


Martini; ews MADAME 
DIVERTISSEM 
Boxes, 3s. ; ine 3: } Galleries, pag He 
Guineas each. The doors will open 
may 


commence at Hight. Place yi be secured at 
Box-offi bat is = y from Ten until Six, also at all the principal Staste 


sellers 


IR HENRY BISHOPS VOCAL MUSIC.—The 
Second and Last Evening Concert at, Exeter Hall will take Anes Seta wl 
next, ar tin oe at ee ag Me bina 
at Half, Three, and ierinating at Five lock Sh Sir Bishop wil pri 
at the 0, Tickets at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Peo the 
Principal Libraries, also at Messrs Keith and Prowse, Ch 
HE LONDON ORCHESTRA. — = Moncenents:: ae Mr. 
Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. THIRLWALL. pincipting Mees Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Clinton, Lovell Phillips, Mount, Mann, Cioffi, Zeiss, Tolbecque, 
Russell- 
ret ay &e. en cn Rage ool Mr. Ef ron eS place, 
EW PHILHA aan SOUTETY. Exeter Hall. — 


On Wednesday, April 25, be ES ne GRAND PE PERFORMANCE will take 
ace, waiter the instnedhate pat nage —, Sa: nr 


ar QUEEN, in aid of the A ig oft the Sate my for Soabouals Piatioforte 
Programme—Beethoven’s Grand Choral § pneey, Mendelssohn’ 
certo in G rorya Overtures from the wo: ‘Cherubini, Men sre &eo. 
Vocalists—~—Mad. Clara Novello, Miss Corelli, and Signor Belletti. 

Master John Barnett. Chorus of 800 voices. Conductor—Dr. Wylde, ‘Stall 
Tickets, numbered, 21 1s. ; West Gallery, 10s, 6d. ; may be had at Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale, and Co. and at the Hospital: 


M® WM. STERNDALE BENNETT respectfully an- 

















of ill health) to remove into the country, and ‘would be glad to con- 
nection or a partnership, or to exchange c onr | donmun.-raidiene 
E, at the office of this paper. 


Pd board ORGAN FOR SALE—A BARGAIN.— 
In first-rate condition and in every respect equal to new, one of @RAY AND 
DAVIDSON’S CELEBRATED PATENTS of éxtonalvo compass; exceeding bril- 
liant, powerful, and sweet quality of tone, , having four stops and three waves, with 
pe | psalms, hymns, and chants. in hand Gothic case, gilt pipes 

= N 


in front. articulars obtained. at M 
SMITHS ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 25, 
SLOPER 


ING SQUARE, 
\ Iss DOLBY AND MR. LINDSAY 
beg to announce that their Annual Grand Concert will take place at 
St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, on Wednesday evening, June 13, Full particulars 
will be duly announced. 


HE CHORAL SCHOOL, under the Direction of Mr. 











Can be seen and heard, ary farenes 








that the thd and LAST of his erwechl cstung fos of LAY 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take place at the Hanover-sqt 

evening, May 1, to commence at half-past 8. era ts, ie = Comte 

Family Tickets, to admit three, 21s,; to ag) had of Mr. 

place, Fitzroy-square ; of Messrs, and Cock, 63, ‘New inne 1 ar of 
the Peineipll 2 music-sellers. - 


HE CHEAPEST CONCERTINA.—Messrs. Boosey 
and Sons beg to state that Case's Four-Guinea Concertina is sold at a trifle 

above the cost price, for the ee ‘et of superseding the worthless instru- 
ment called the German Concertina, from having — — the 
at eo cena cies momma aden ua 
Concertina has double action and full compass, and is a ect pee instrument. 
A Post Office Order for Four Gtiineas will ensure the delivery of one in any part of 
England. Case’s Concertinas may also be had af orenp gunsieg: 1008 ice, from 
£4 4s. to £12 12s, each. Instruments exchanged and let on and 
Sons’ Musical Instrument Warehouse, 28, Holles-street. 


(j,OTHIC HARPS, Double-action, with every improve- 
wane’ on Erard’s principle, warranted for any from 80 Guineas, H. 

aker, 35, pees -street, Oxford-street. repaired, re- 
pad and regulated a at moderate prices. N.B.—82 years experience in 





fuinea 








FREDERICK KINGSBURY.—This School is ye for a i 1 pur- 





of training Amateurs in CHORAL EFFECTS. 


eae. 





pose 
of the Director (to whom all applications should be madeh, 18, Cecil-strest, Strand; 
and at the miusic-sellers. 





, Reto, a tart Hatt _ Three. Willis's Rooms. tet, B flat 
No. 78, Haydn Beethoven ; Quintet, G minor, Mozart: 
Piano Solos, Mendeleschn and Tenbert Executants—Ernst. Cooper, Hill, Goffrie, 
Pratt, and Pauer. Visitor’s admission, half-a-guinéa each, to be had of Cramer 
and Co, Chappell and Co., rry Olivier, Bond-street. Seats reserved only for 
Presidents and Committee, All particulars to be obtained of J. Hua; Director, 


MEETINGS FOR AMATEUR CHORAL PRACTICE, 
conducted by Miss DOLBY and Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER —SECOND 
SERIES, 1855.—These Meetings have for object the Practice of Vocal Concerted 
Music of the highest order. Terms for sixteen meetings (including the use of 
music), two guineas,—Prospectuses be had at all the principal libraries and 
music warehouses; of Miss Dolby, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square ; and of 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwick-place, Hyde-park-square, 


MBS. JOHN MACFARREN has the honour to announce 


that her TWO ANNUAL MATINEES of PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take 

place at the New Beethoven Rooms, og May 19 and June 16, when she 
will be assisted by M. Sainton, Signor Piatti, and other di 1ed_ artists. 
OM Baud-atroct son ae 1s. ; single ticketa, ay be had at ’s Librory, 
street, aud of Mrs, John Macfarren, 40, -gate, 
Regent’s-park. ae 














IANOFORTES.—J. Marsh & Co., Pianoforte Manu- 
facturers to inform their friends bg the Trade they have = up their 
polar tag tre in New Bond-street, and tak: mises, 18, Boedford- 
near the Manufactory, to encble ‘hon M give their undivided aigentioe 
ta the Manufacturing uring Department, Letters to be addressed 18, Store-street, Bed- 
ford-square. 


puenov ap SYSTEM OF eames by Mr. 
Marter, at the Writing Institution, 93, Farringdo: _* 


Persons of any age. (however bad their writing) “by aking Bight 
rate A Sean le ee +h 


her to business, 





per 

and Book-keeping 
= in a few lessons. rc) 
tution. 


LBINOLO’S OINTMENT having a forwarded by 
Se Bos ‘lchvery having been Board to the ety a a at wor! “i 
48 years ago, at the battle o’ 
war with © hx to drat ond 
sufferings. 


Tn Pots, du includ, th 2d 3 sca re lis., 22,, and 33s, 

n Fo neg in 

emt =, boxes, con’ 

setibe, i ind Novem r th, Director fe Ree 
tthe ater inebadiaenatl : ; 
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FIORLOWAY'S PILLS 9 snrp 
iodo attacks £. bile a nd indigestion, “particular after 


e luxuries of the Fie Wins ta ic cheged 
recommended. fo 


ples freely 
e 
digestion aa whic: 
him to _ ee AE gay a pes for he brane 
opened more t temporary relief, into the same unpleasan 
ness. Holloway’s Pills wére after all, and it is quite 
astonishing to see the benefit he has derived from them, as he can now eat 
, without fear of from his former ailments.—Sold by all 
Vendors of edicine, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
London ; ; 0, Maiden-lane, New York. 


EATING S COUGH LOZENGES— 
A CERTAIN REMEDY for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs—in 
€ Breathing—in ‘Redundancy of Phlegm—in Incipient Consumption = (er 
ie ‘Cough is the most positive indication, bs are of vesrsiog efficacy. 
thina, and in Winter’ Cough, théy have never been known to fail. 

Keating’s Cough Lozenges are free from every deleterious ingredient ; they may, 
therefore, be rt at all times, vy the most delicate female and by the youngest 
child; while apa eo Speaker the Professional Singer will find them invalu- 
able in allaying the hoarseness irritation incidental to a —. and con- 

uently a powerful auxiliary in the production o 
and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d, ‘and 10g 6. neh, 
by are Sting, Chémist, ete.; No. 79, St. Paul’s Church ~ hee London. 


of their efficacy are too numerous for 
IMPORTANT TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
¥ Bt. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 

S1a,—I hays much pleasure in rec to who may 
d with h They have afforded me relief on several occasions 
when’ scarcely able to sing from the ae of Catarrh. I think they would be 
very useful to Clergymen, Reprepere snd Public Orators. 

Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

To Mr. Keating. 


THomas oo Vicar Choral. 
| erento T PERSONAL REQUISITES. — ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is a Slight fr: t, and transparent prepara- 
tion for the hair; and a8 an page ony og and “beautifier beyond all precedent. In 
dressing the hair nothing Pos its effect, rendering. it so soft that 
3 will lie in om pom gy imparting a transcendent lustre. ice se 3s. 6d. 
‘3; Famil al to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s.— 
ROWLAN Ss’ KAL R, FOR THE SKIN AND ComPLexioy, is unequalled for its 
rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant,bloom it imparts to the cheek ; the 
softness and delicacy hich it induces of the hands and arms ; its capability of 
soothing parca =e Pay cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all un- 
dightly ap) der it indispensable to every toilet, Price 4s. 6d. and 
ttle. ROWLANDS' ODONTO, on Peart DentiFRICce, Lan mong from 
Herbs with unusual care.. This unique compound will be found of in- 
and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, 
og A to the whew ames Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold 
mdon, and by Chemists and 

















Orient 
estimable value in as 
and in giving sywoctaens pad | 
by A. WLAN D and SON, 
Perfumers. Beware of Soariear intentions ne '! 


BOOSEY’S’ REPERTOIRE 


FoR * 


CORNET AND PIANOFORTE, 


° *CONTAINING 
THE MOST POPULAR MODERN OPERAS, ere. 
1 La Sonnambula .. Come per me séreno; and Cara Sy 
2 Ditto.. ee ae Tiverton; and, Tu non sai 5 of 
Tuttoe sciolto ; "and, Ah Cogs non 
Prendil’ anel tidono .. > 
Ah fosco cielo; and, Ah nou 
Son gelosd ; and, Tutto é gels 
Cara luoghi; and, O luce di quest’ anima 
E la voce, and, Ah consolarmi 
Bran destin : ? and, Di tu pene 
. i, Ernani, involami 
Bowe op Viva ‘Augusto, ote. 





lingo errante ; 


quella ; : Tutto }: Ballata, ete. 
sol; Caro nome ; Fitti, Ziti ; Deh non parla .. 
. Parmi veder; La Donna e ‘mobile ; Bella Figlia 

Il rival salvar tu Dei} and, Suobi fa tromba = 

la voce sua soave ; Vien diletto e in ciel la luna 

A te, 0 cara amor, Tolora; Son Vergin Vezzosa 

a", To be continued. 
London—Boosey and fons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-strest. 


aw a FIANOFORTE MUSIC, by W. Vapdiede 
from 5 Old 


e oe peep wl ; Questa o 


oo eis TS Be 
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$ n Hajeaty Publishers to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria and to His Imperial Majesty Napoleon III. 
EW CON senate MUSIC.—“ The Concertina 
Concertina and nofort 
month (No. 4) contains a Concertina and Piano. No 1 
contained a Fantaisie on aubors Masanieltlo, Concertina and Piano. No. 2, a 
a trom the Oreation, a + a Phino Concertante. No. 3, & selection 
ftom Lucia di becription per annum, 21s, ; or, 


pontagerio, 27s. ony ai So, 2, ne 3. i Halen. 








POPULAR OPERAS 
FOR 
VOICE AND PIANOFORTE; 
WITH ITALIAN WORDS. 
FRENCH EDITIONS IN 8v¥o. 
IMPORTED AND SOLD BY BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 





— a 


LES HUGUENOTS. Price 20s. 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. Price 20s, 
GUILLAUME TELL. Price 20s, 

IL TROVATORE, Price 12s. 
RIGOLETTO. Price 12s. 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. Price 10s. 
I PURITANI. Price 8s. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. Price 10s. 
NORMA. Price 10s. 


FIFTY OTHER OPERAS IN A SIMILAR FORM. 


VERDI'S IL TROVATORE.— Boosey and Sons have 
published the following cheap and attractive editions of IL TROVATORE, 
THE COPYRIGHT OF CH WAS ASSIGNED TO THEM BY THE 
COMPOSER. The entire opera, unabridged and unaltered, with Italian words, 
2is. A pianoforte odaptedon of all the favourite airs, by Nordmann, in two books, 
2s, each, or complete, (usually y 10s.) The eight most popular songs (transposed), 
price 1s. each ; oer thes whole of the vocal music, in the original keys, with recita- 
tives, etc., at love usual prices. Other editions are in the press. Boosey aud 
28, Holl es-street. 


O LEADERS OF BANDS, &c.—Boosrzy & Sons pab- 

lish this day an edition of the Zerlina Polka, for Orchestra. The want of a 

ment of this composition, the express wish of a number of sub- 

scribers, have induced the pub! oe to include this in their Orchestral Journal. 
Price for full band, 5s. Septet, 3s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


UBT: PUBLISHED.—Vocat Exercises; dedicated by 

ission to H.S.H. the Prineess Ada, of Hohenlohe Langenburg, by 

pA a Asson, to be had of Miss Masson, No. 53, Upper Norton-street, Port- 
land-place, London, and at all the principal musie-sellers, price 15s. 


EW GALOP.—Published this day, Sweet Waters of 
Europe Galop, Composed and arranged for the Pianoforte, by William 
erg Price 2s, Published for the Author, by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 

















CORE OF MOZART’S DON GIOVANNI IN HIS 

OWN HANDWRITING.—Mr. PAUER has been directed to sell a collection 

of Autograph Scores of Mozart, consisting of Don Giovanni; Quintet for Stringed 

Instruments in C major; Sovata in F for Pianoforte and Violin ; Variations in G 

major for Piano & 4 mains ; Sonata in F for Piano; Quartet in F for Oboe, Violin, 

Viola, and Violoncello;, March in D for Full Band, etc., etc. Apply by Letter to 
Mr. PAUER, 82, Alfred- -place West, Thurloe-square, London. 


HARLES MACKAY.—Six Original Compositions.— 
1. When first my fancy ceased to roam. Song. Price 2s. 
2. Believe if you can . - 2s. 
8. The fisherman and his wife \. 28, 
4. Dudley Castle .. Fy és yo 2s. 
5. Oh! say fond heart oS ee ve 2s, 


6. The rose’s errand 2s. 
The kindred feelin - and music are joined by Mr Mackay i in’ these 
ics, as he has et ts words ond the melodies. They are effective 
wing- -room songs, im character. “Belie 
if you can” Be I Tight, sparkling, and very effective ; “The rose’s errand,” an 
pressive and “The fisherman and his wife,” a glee ‘for three 
voices, is cxeattently harmonic and one of the best specimens of glee writing 
be we _ seen for some time.—WNews of the World.—Boosey and Sons, 28, 














EETHOVEN’S ADIEU.—One of the last and most 


beautiful compositions of this great com: , for 28. song, the 
words by Sir Francis Knowles, price 2s, 6d.—1 Sons, 28, ‘Holler stoct 
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ALSE DU CARNAVAL, by Hewat Laurent. Piano- 
forte, 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


TARS OF THE WEST WALTZES, by G. Mon- 
TAGNE.—Pianoforte, 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


te BULGARIAN POLKA, by G. Monracye.— 
Pianoforte, 2s. 6d.' Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 











Ls VARSOVIANA, danced every evening at the 
Argyll Rooms. Composed by Henri Laurent, Price 2s, Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


(pPHEe. WALTZ, by Aubert Wacner. Pianoforte 4s. 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


O FLUTE PLAYERS.—Booszy anp Sons publish 
this day ‘‘La Sonnambula” arranged for the Flute by J. Clinton, range, | 
No. 1, of Boosey’s standard Foreign Operas for Flute Solo, price 2s. 6d. Norma an: 
Lucia di Lammermoor will be ready in a few days. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


EW SONG.—Published this day, “The Hour is nigh.” 
The poetry by Desmond Ryan, Esq., Composed by R. Hacking, Jun, 
Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


(OLLMICK’s CHANSON A BOIRE, for the Piano- 


forte, price 3s, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Herr Gollmick is, we fancy, a v promising composer. His ‘Chanson & 
Boire’ is lively and original, full of iepinetanal spirit yet free from coarseness 
and common-place ; while he has not attempted tv prove his theoretical know- 
ledge of his art by making his ‘Chanson’ almost impossible to be played, except 
by a Lizst or a Thalberg. We shall look for further compositions from Herr 
Gollmick with iuterest.”—Liverpool Mail. 

“Chanson 3 Boire,’ by Gollmick. This is a very sweet m7rceau for the piano- 
forte. The melody is beautifully led all through, it carrying faucy, feeling, and 
fingers a'l along with it.”—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 

“So far as what is termed ‘character’ is concerned, the ‘Chanson 3 Boire’ (also 
in E = more chance of enlisting the popular ear, and acquiring general 
favour, t any of its companions. e second motive, in A flat, is charming 
and well developed. The whole is easy and fluent, and admirably suited to players 
of moderate capacity, who prefer something new and fresh to the eternal fantasias 
and airs with variations, under which the shelves of music publishers have been 
groaning for the last quarter of a century.”—Musical World. 

Boosey aud Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


OLLMICKS EUROPA, GALOP DE CONCERT, for 
the Pianoforte. Second edition, price 2s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

‘**Europa’ is an animated galop in E flat, with a florid and effective episode in 
the subdominant, easy to play and agreeable to listen to.”——Musical World. 

“« «Europa Galop,’ by Gollmick, is a sterling and spirited composition. Some of 
the movements are excellent, and, like most of this talented composer’s works, 
the Europa Galop blends sound practice with har i construction. The 
combination of smoothness aud power in it must satisfy musician and dancer at 
once.” —Bliza Cook's Journal. 

“In no modern music bave we met with such a happy and spontaneous idea as 
the theme of the ‘Europa Galop.’ It is of that pleasantly exciting kind that one 
listens to over and over again without tiring.” —Critic. 

by In no modern musique di bravura have we met with anything to compare to the 
‘Europa ’ for happy melody, brilliancy, and finish. There is a perfect unity and 
decided individuality about it, bearing evidence of true genius in the author.”— 
Lady's Newspaper. 

: “Our musical readers will be acquainted with the galop de concert, entitled 
Europa,’ which has had a wide reputation.”—Morning Advertiser. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


(,OLLMICK'S Six German VOLKSLIEDER, tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte, Six numbers, price 2s. 64. These pieces are 
: ny eee to the cern ay of professors, amateurs, and students. 
he want of novel and pleasing music for the pianoforte renders them very attrac- 
tive at the present time. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. ” 


(7 OLLIIOE'S BELISARIO, Grand Duet for the piano- 


rte, performed frequently in public and always encored. A popular editio: 
oO = the biliant effects, but saodlorabiiy difficult, price 5s. Boosey and ene 
5 es-street. 


OLLMICK’S GRANDE MARCHE HEROIQUE, 
performed at Case's Concert, Exeter Hall, April llth. Pianoforte, price 3s. ; 


orchestra, 5s. 
saben cases OPINI N8 OF THE PRESS. 
‘The ‘ Marche Héroique’ is bol: i i 
Pinal uj. "One is bold and vigorous, with a charming motivo for its 
“Equal praise must be ied 4 . 
theme, followed b a delicious tdo.”—-Lady's Neeepapen —— 
tice for those wit wis acta ha a Fam Tard oopital prac 
Guned deur ae Fac re hon] octave hand, and should be given to all 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect, 
































NEW -PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


BY 


DISTINGUISHED COMPOSERS, 
MADAME OURY. 


Mazurka Brillante : ‘ 
Le Réve du Passé, Romance 
Rigoletto, Fantasie ; . 
Partant pour la Syrie , . 
Rigoletto Galop : : 


G. A, OSBORN 
La donna é mobile ; . 
A te o cara . ° 
D’un pensiero. . 
Good night, farewell 
Mi manca la voce 
Souvenir de Jenny Lind 
Alert, March ; ; " 

W. H. HOLMES. 
The girl I left behind me (English Chimes) 
Border Strains (Fantasia on a Scotch melody) 
Fairy Fingers, Fantasia . . : 
Consuelo, Concerto ‘ ‘a . 

RUDOLF NORDMANN. 

The Nun’s Prayer 
Danse des Fées 
Sultan’s March 
La donna é mobile e 
Bella figlia , . 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 
Europa Galop ° 
Marche Héroique 
Chanson a boire 
Farewell, Transcription 
Six German Volkslieder 
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Rigoletto, Fantasia 
Feu Follet . 
Heimweh, Transcription 
Rose d’Hiver . 


bo bo bo > 
C— i — —) 


EMILE PRUDENT. 


Réveil des Fées_ . 
L’Hirondelle ‘ 
Sonnambula, Caprice 
Retour des Bergers 
La Chasse ° 
Le Lac . . 


a 
ecoococo 


Héloise, Pensée 
L’Espérance 

La Consolation 

La Resouvenance 

Le Rendezvous des Fées 


™ bo bo bo Co 
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SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET. 
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